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GUEST EDITOR^S INTRODUCTION: 
BEYOND THREATS AND PROMISES 



IN May 197S I was invited to deliver 
a lecture at Bowling Green State 
Univenily in Ohio. That was a year 
after the SCA Research Board had spon- 
sored a conference for ten participants 
on "The Role of Communication in the 
Process of Ck)nflict." The book resulting 
from manuscripts discussed at the con- 
ference was in preparation. (Its publica* 
lion by Preniice-Hall under the editor- 
ship of Herbert Simons and Gerald Mil- 
ler is now impending.) The research 
Board had sponsored, and I had organ- 
ized and chaired, a special competitive 
program on communication and conflict 
at the annual SCA convention the previ- 
ous December. This special issue of 
Speech Monographs had been generous- 
ly authorized by editor Thomas Scheidel 
and had just been announced. I and a 
few others were offering courses for 
graduate students on communication 
and conflict. All these activities were de- 
signed to stimulate interest among schol- 
ars, especially young scholars* in what 
some of us perceived to be a neglected 
but important area for the kind of re- 
search and theory at which we should be 
expert. 

Before I prepared my Bowling Green 
lecture, I decided on a litIe-"Beyond 
Threats and Promises"— because I had 
noted that theorists of conflict in gener- 
al seldom attend to communicative be- 
haviors other than messages that clearly 
fit into those two categories. (To give 
credit where it ought to be given, I must 
note that James Tedeschi writes also of 
"mendations" and "warnings.'') Having 
made up a title, I could begin my prepa- 
ration, and I commenced to scan my en- 
vironment for clues. 

I decided to begin from the definitions 
of threat and promise that are most 



widely accepted among conflict theorists. 
Imagine two parties to conflict* Archer 
and Target, A threat exists when one 
(say, Archer) predicts that he will impose 
negative sanctions on the other, these 
sanctions to be contingent on some be- 
havior of the other. A promise simply 
changes the sign of the sanction: Archer 
predicts that he will deliver positive 
sanctions to Target contingent on some 
behavior of Target's. A threat or a 
promise, then, to be credible and unam- 
biguously identifiable, would require: 

1. thai Target*! behavior h somehow relevant 
to Archer's value position, and Target knows 
it; 

2. that Archer, at least under certain dr€um< 
stances, has control of negative or positive 
sanctions fox Target, and Target knows it; 

5. that Archer is able to impose those sanctions, 
and Target knows it; 

4. that Archer is willing to impose those sane- 
tions, and Target knows it; 

5. that Archer sends a message to Target in* 
dJcaiing Archer's intent to impose those 
sanctions contingent on Target's behavior. 

(This list of characteristics is less coip- 
plicated than John Searle's analysis of 
promises, but it obviously owes some- 
thing to him.) 

What did my environment tell me? 
My first observation was that both par- 
ties to conflict in everyday life often con- 
trol both kinds of sanctions for each oth« 
er and that the behavior of parties in 
conflict is best explained by their taking 
account of both rewarding and punish- 
ing contingencies. But English (for one) 
has no word to characterize a message 
expressing such a double contingency. 
So I invented one: "thromise*" 

My second, and most interesting, ob- 
servation was that adults in this culture 
rarely promise explicitly and even more 
rarely threaten explicitly. In the two or 
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iliree weeks of my observation, I neither 
witnessed tior was party to a single mes- 
sage formally n)arked as a prediction of 
rewarding or punishing sanctions under 
the control ot an Archer to be delivered 
contingent on the behavior of a Target. 
(It should be noted well that we have 
no very young children in our home.) 
Definitional condition (5) was never 
met. It is as though we have agreed not 
to say what we mean. Yet, during the 
periml of observation 1 clearly witnessed 
(and was party to) situations where Tar- 
gets behaved as if threats, promises, and 
thromiscs had been delivered to them by 
Archers. Somehow, we frequently under- 
stand threats, promises and thromises 
even though, outside legal and religious 
strucliues, we seldom say them or hear 
them. 

How? I speculated at Bowling Green 
that T^rge^ jyill , perceive a threat, 
|)ronriise, or thromise if definitional con- 
ditions (1-4) are met. I said then that 
condition (5) is redundant. I have since 
changed my position slightly. I now think 
that some message is necessary (or, at 
leasts customary), b>:t that if conditions 
(1-4) are met almost any message, includ- 
ing a grunt, a groan, or a grimace, will 
serve. We do not speak metaphorically, 
I think» when we use terms like *'(hreat- 
ening person" and "promising situa- 
tion." The threat, the promise, or the 
thromise is in the interaction of Archer/ 
Target's situations and Archer /Target's 
persons. If Archer sends no message ex- 
ploiting that interaction. Target will 
supply one. Among adults in this cul- 
ture» communication of threats and 
promises is in general tacit, to employ 
Thomas Schelling's term, enthymematic, 
to employ Aristotle's. The situation and 
persons of Archer and Target provide 
the premises for the pragmatic enthy- 
meme, Target has no problem drawing 
the conclusion. When we do send threat- 
ening, promising, or thromising mes- 



sages, their form is likely to be anythitig 
but a prediction. We equivocate (*1 
might like it if you , , /'), ambiguate 
("Isn't there something you can do 
. . . Y*), and disclaim responsibility for 
consequences ("1 don*t see how 1 could 
do anything but leave home if you , . "). 
Form does not. match function. 

How do we get that way? Our small 
children are not at all reluctant to meet 
condition (5), to make explicit threats, 
promises, and thromises. I think the an- 
swer is that we learn in this culture to 
value our interpersonal independence 
(or, for us cynics, our illusion of inter- 
personal independence) above almost all 
else. Erving Goffman would say that it 
has something to do with our definition 
of **characier." To act on the basis of 
formally expressed threats, promises, 
and thromises is to be controlled by 
others, and we claim not to be con- 
trolled by others. We make some kinds 
of threats (extortion, blackmail) and 
some kinds of promises (attempted 
bribery) illegal, and we freely apply the 
labels for those illegal acts to other 
formal threats, promises, and thromises. 
To act on the basis of tacit threats, 
promises, and thromises, on the other 
hand, is to be tree, and we like to be 
able to claim that we are free even it 
maintaining that claim requires us to 
conform to the unexpressed (and pos- 
sibly misperceived) wishes of powerful 
others. 

In such a system the formal expres- 
sion of threats, promises, and thromises 
becomes not only unnecessary but dis- 
functional. An explicit threat, promise, 
or thromise works against its author*s 
manifest intention. We learn not to be 
Targets and not to take aim. Our vil- 
lains threaten and promise. Our heroes* 
defiant actions speak louder than their 
words. 

A number of interesting research ques- 
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tions arise from this analysis. Among 
them: 

1. Ii the expression of ihreau, promUeii and 
ihromisei more common InterpersontUy in 
cultures whose theory is authoriurlan and 
hierarchical than in cultures whose theory 
is democratic and egalitarian^ The analysis 
implies that the answer Is ''yes*" 

2. Is the expression o( threat's, promlMS, and 
thromlses a curvilinear function ol inter* 
personal power? The analysis luggesu that 
those who are very powerful have no need 
for formal threats, promises, and thromiscs, 
and that those who are powerless cannot 
make aedible threats, promises* and thro* 
mises. The prediction is that the most com* 
mon .such wrc»lons emanate Jrom those 
who have power In a middle range. 

3. Poes the expression and perception of 
threats, promises and thromlses vary with 
personality types) Dogmatism (see Steinfatt, 
Sdbold and Frye's paper in this issue), 
machiavellianlsm, and extemality internality 
might be promising types to pursuc^^ 

4. Do predicted punishments (threats) and pre- 
dicted rewards (promises) behave additively 
when they are combined in thromises? I! 
they l>ehave nonadditively, are personality 
types relevant to the way they function on 
each other? The analysis makes no ptedic' 
tion about the answer to this question, but 
the question Is Interesting anyway. Is there 
a personality type for whom the salience of 
reward (opportunity) is more potent than 
the salience of cost (risk) in a thromising 
situation, and is there an obverse personality 
type? If such personality types exist, what 
are the implications for communicative t>e- 
havior? A doctoral student at Iowa, Cath- 
erine Konsky, is pursuing such questions ^n 
her dissertation. The personality variable 
specifically of interest to her is success seek- 
ing/failure avoiding, together with dtflSculty 
of topic and power position, as predictors of 
verbal behavior. 

Now, about this special issue, I had 
hoped that it would be filled with pa* 
per$ ingeniously manipulating and ana- 
lyzing the communicative behavior of 
parties to conflict. It is not, David John- 
son*s analysis of the communicative 
shortcomings in conflict theory is nearly 
as accurate after this issue as it was be- 



fore. The most common communication 
variable treated by the authors repre- 
sented here is, as it has been among con- 
flict scholars (or more than two decades, 
simple opportunity to communlcatei 
rather than form and function of specific 
communicative behavior. But the situa- 
tion is promising* Most authors explicate 
communicative implications of their re- 
sults, and one might hope that they will 
soon test those implications, A few stud- 
ies more explicitly testing hypotheses 
about communication and conflict have 
been done but are not yet ready for 
publication. Mae Arnold Bell, in a study 
briefly reported, has extended Theodore 
Matr's method so that conclusions can 
be drawn about the production, not sim- 
ply the choice, of messages by subjects in 
potentially conBictful situations. Her de- 
pendent variables are message variables. 
Gerald Miller and Thomas Stelnfalt 
note the potential of Steinfatt's Creative 
Alternative game for the generation and 
testing of hypotheses about messages. 
Knowing the research habits of those 
two scholars^ I do not doubt that the 
potential will expeditiously be made 
Icinetic. Studies of communication in 
conflict will soon become so common, I 
4)redict, that future special issues on the 
subject would be gratuitous, 

I want to acknowledge the contribu* 
tion of two individuals not mentioned 
elsewhere in the issue, Samuel L. Becker 
edited one manuscript. But he owed me 
a favor, Eleanore Bowers, with no throm- 
ises explicit or tacit, displayed an unex- 
plainable but not unprecedented toler- 
ance for vagaries in the editor's tempera- 
ment and work habits occasioned by this 
enterprise and others. I have already 
thanked the authors privately for put* 
ling up with my free editing and author- 
itarian ways specific to a crisis situation, 
I now thank them publicly. 

—John Watte Bowers 
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AN ANALYTIC MODEL OF CONFLICT 

CHARLES E, WATKINS 



GONCEPTS find expression only 
through patterns of syrabols; thus 
models provide researchers with handles 
on reality. But most conflict analysts 
would insist that a useful model is more 
than a conceptual frameworlc for or- 
ganizing physical phenomena: it is also 
a theoretical formulation for postulating 
relationships and predicting observable 
events. And for quantitative purposes,- 
it is also desirable for the model to util- 
ize a closed symbol system which pre- 
serves the important relationships 
among the referenu. Such models are 
termed analytic and are commonplace 
in the physical sciences. For example, 
the formula PV = kT is an analytic 
model for certain properties of an ideal 
gas, so that if P represenu pressure, V 
volume, T temperature, and k a con- 
stant, then an inaease in pressure (P) 
must result in an increase in tempera- 
ture (T) or a decrease in volume (V). 
The formula's algebraic properties cor- 
respond to the physical properties of 
the gas. 

This monograph outlines an analytic 
model of conflict with a special emphasis 
on the role of communication. Because 
the purpose of a model is to simplify 

Mr. Watklns is a doctoral student in the De- 
^rtment of Speech Communication at the 
University of Texas at Austin and is presently 
seeking post-doctoral employment. 
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complex phenomena, it is inevitable 
that certain elements of conflict arc 
pmiued. Evei7 effort has been made to 
include those closely related to com- 
munication.^ Most of the essential con- 
ditions of conflict as reported in the lit- 
erature have been included, as sum- 
marized in the following axioms:^ 

1. G6nfilct requires «t least two parties capable 
of invoking sanctions on each other. 

2. ConflicU arise due to the existence of a 
mutually desired but mutually unobtain* 
able objective. 

$. Each party Id conflict has four possible types 
of action alternatives: 

a. to obtain the mutually desired objective, 

b. to end the conflict, 

c. to Invoke sanctions against the opponent, 

d. to communicate something to the op- 
ponent. 

4, Parties in conflict may have different value 
or perceptual systems. 

5. Each party has resources which may be 
increased or diminished by Implementation 
of action alternatives. 

1 Although communlcadon takes place on 
many levels and in countless settings, one of the 
m<»i Interesting contexu ol the communication 
act is in a conflict situation. Regardless of wheth- 
er the conflict Is interpersonal or intemadonal, 
certain terms and elemenu remain Imporunt. 
Among these are threau< policies, messages, 
credibility, and rellabilitv. Certidnly diert are 
more« but this paper claims only to describe a 
model accounting for those most often present. 

3 The axioms have been selected frcmi the 
essential properties of conflict advanced by Ray- 
mond W. Mack and Richard C. Snyder, "The 
Analysis of Social Conflict-toward an Overview 
and Synthesis/' Jourruil of Conflict Resolution, 
I (1957). 212-248. 
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6. Conflict umlnatei only when each prly U 
satisfied that it hai Von' or 'lost' or ht- 
llevei that the prohable costs of continuing 
the conflict outweigh the probable costs of 
ending the conflict. 

An implicit assumption is that all pat- 
ties behave rationally^ because it is only 
to the extent that actions are consistent 
and predictable that any model is ot 
use-for to speak of a rational model is 
pleonasm; to speak ot an irrational mod* 
el is oxymoron. 

The Symbolic Representation of the 
Elements OP CoNFLJCT 

The first axiom postulates the ex- 
istence of two parties with potential 
sanctions against each other. Although 
the model could be modified to admit 
the existence of more than two parties 
to the conflict^ that .extension would 
compound the complexity of notation 
.witl^ut correspondingly enriching the 
theoiy. The sanctions available to a 
given party are represented by the set 

where the superscript distinguishes be- 
tween individual sanctions in the ar- 
senal. Rewards are the same as sanctions 
except that they have positive value to 
the recipient. 

The second axiom stipulates the ex- 
istence of an object for the conflict, 
something each party desires, but which 
both cannot have. This does not entail 
that the object is both par- 

ties, but rather that both parties cannot 
simultaneously realize their objectives. 
Nor does this imply that conflict will 
continue only until one party can obtain 
the objective for himself, because goals 
may be redefined as the conflict evolves. 
Nor may it be presumed that either of 
the conflicting parties will obtain the 
object, for sometimes both sides agree 
to cease hostilities before either can at- 



tain his objeclive. The action of party i 
achieving his objective is represented by 
the symbol 0,» and employing the math- 
ematical convention of appending the 
0 marker to negate the meaning of a 
symbol, 0/ stands for the failure of 
party I to achieve his objective. 

Third, the action alternatives open to 
party i are represented by the set (Oj, 
0/> T, T', S/>> . : . , S|^ C,(e)], where O, 
represents the attainment of the mutual- 
ly desired objective, T represents the 
termination of the conflict, (S^^ ...» 
S,») stands for the group of sanctions 
available to party i, and Qfe] represents 
the communication by party 1 of an ex- 
pression e, which may be a statement of 
fatt/ intent, or condition. 

The fourth axiom declares that the 
conflicting parties may hav^ differing 
value or perceptual systiems. This may be 
introduced into the model by means of " 
two functions Vi(X) and P|(X). ViPt)' 
repre5ents the value of X to party i in ' 
some unit of value, so that Values possess 
all of the mathematical properties of the 
real number system/ such as addition; 
subtraction, and ordeK repriscnis J 
the perception of X by party i, giving a 
perception the same role as the object 
perceived, so tli^t a perceived value has 
the properties of a value, a perceived 
action has the properties of an action, 
and so forth. The model makes use of a 
third (unction, so it is probably wise to 
introduce it here. This is the well«known 
probability function p. Thus, p(X) rep- 
resents the likelihood of X by a real 
number between 0 and 1, It is possible 
for X to be an action, a perception, a 
value, or a conditional of the form A 
B, meaning *'A will result in B" or "if A, 
then B." This makes it possible to repre- 
sent contingent policies by statements 
such as S, Sj» which states that sanc- 
tion Si will be met by sanction Sj. 

The Bfth axiom states that the parties 
have resources which may be affected by 
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the actions of either antagonist* The 
amount of resources available to party i 
is represented by t| and is expressed in 
the same units as the value function for 
that party* Gain or loss of the objectives, 
termination or continuation of the con* 
flict, or the deployment of a sanction or 
reward may effect the resources of both 
parties^ so that the value of a sanction 
is the change in resources it produces. 
For example, a sanction which does great 
damage to an opponent's resources may 
require the expenditure of the resources 
of the sancttoner in order to manufac- 
ture and deliver the weapon. Note also 
that the continuation of the conflict 
may be of beneRt to one or perhaps both 
parties. Communications do not have 
intrinsic Vdluei but may cause benefits or 
detriments indirectly by eliciting action 
replies. To be threatened does not en^ 
tail direct cost> but to honor the threat 
or to prepare defenses might, 

So far the actions available to both 
sides have been defined, certain opera- 
tions on the actions have been expressed 
as functions, and a notational scheme 
for representing each has l>een described. 
The final axiom stipulates the limits 
within which these variables may be 
manipulated by the definition of three 
expressions which determine the condi* 
tion for termination of the conflict. The 
first two are intuitively obvious-a party 
will cease to tight when it has obtained 
all that it can from the conflict or when 
it concedes that there is nothing that 
can be done to improve its position. 
These conditions are dynamic in that 
both parties may continually revise their 
'win* and 'lose* expressions, W and L, 
but at any moment both will be defined 
and available to at least that party for 
comparison with the situation at that 
time. 

The third condition for terminating 
the conflict is realty a generalization of 
the first two, the belief that the proba^ 



ble costs of continuing the conflict out- 
weigh the probable costs of terminating 
the conflict* The grounds for this 'quit' 
condition originate in the central hy« 
pothesis of decision theory^-that con- 
flicting parties will strive to maximize 
their expected utility. When confronted 
with the decision to quit or to pursue 
one of the action alternatives, a party 
compares the expected utility of termi* 
nation [p(T)V(T)] with that of the al* 
ternative [p(T')VCr')]i and chooses the 
larger figure* The problem of evaluating 
V{T) is solved by use of the other termi^ 
nal conditions, W and L, in place of T. 
This gives an expression of the form 
p(W)V(W) + p(L)V(L) + p(TOV(TO 
dependent in value on the estimated 
probabilities and values of victory, de- 
feat, and the various strategic options. 

Thus the axioms may be rewritten 
symbolically: 

1. There exist at ]east two parties such that for 
each parly there exUu the set $^K 

2. There exist and Oj such that ^ O^* 
and O/. 

S. For each party 1, Uiere exUti (Oj, O/, T, T', 

V V'^iWl. 

4. For each parly I, there exisu such that 
Vj(X) is a real number, and such that 
P,(X) has the same axiomatic properties as 

X. 

5. There exists for each party 1, an r, such that 
if V,(X);>0. then X increases r^. 

6. T if and only If for each party I, Wji L^, or 

is satisfied. ^f>:^ ^ 

An example illustrates the use of this 
symbol set: 

At the big poker game In Lilly's Gruesome 
Gulch Saloon, the Two Gun Kid [party k] and 
Black Bart [party b] sit dowt^ to play for stakes 
of 150 in antes and the pleasiji^ of a drink with 
Miss Lilly. Bart has an eye for Ully {y^{0^ « 
$100], who slips $20 out of his money pouch 

SFor a fine resume of the works of the de« 
cision theorists see Ward Edwards^ "Behavioral 
Decision Theory," Annual Review of Psychot' 
ogy, 12 (Palo Alto: Annual Reviews, in6, 196l)« 
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every i(me he beu (VV(TO « -$20), bui the 
Kid U pure in heaii {y^(0^) « %50]. Each has 
the options of grabbing the stakes [Oj], betting 
(T^i (olding lOA, various taliei [$X . . . i S,n] 
or palavering (qe]), Ban starts with $500 cash 
aCtcr his $25 dollar atite [r^^ a $500]; the Kid 
has $250 In gold dust and his poppy's false teeth 
worth another $50 (rj^ » $500], The Kid needs 
$500 to pay oil the mortgage on his ranch [W,^! 

» $500}. but won't play if he lose* hi* poppy's 
iceih a teeth'). Bart wants Lilly and 

the antes plus the Kid's gold \yf^\ r^ a $800 -f 
LiUy). but couldn't care less about the teeth 
[V^(teeth) $0J. Bart will quit the game before 
losing his grubstake [I^; = $200). 

After the draw, Two Gun grins as he holds 
aces and eights [Pn(p(W^) « ,60J. Bart drawls, 
• Kid, 1 gotcha [CJp(Wj^ a ij] » but thinks to 
hlmseU that hU three jacks might not be good 
enough (Pj,(p(^V^ « ,75)J. The Kid stays In [Q,^: 
(.60)($25a) 4- (.40)(-$25a) = $5). So docs Black 
Bart (Q^: (.75) ($75 = $25a + Lilly) + (25) 
(--$25a) a $50], 

Communication within the 
conitxt of the analytic model 

The power of a model is reflected in 
its ability CO account for phenomena out- 
side its original domain, and the test of 
an analytic model is its capacity to repre- 
sent new concepts and relationships with 
the original symbol set and to deduce 
new relationships among the original 
concepts. In this fmal section, the utility 
of the present model Is described and 
illustrated in both of these respects. 

The scholar interested in conflict is 
probably concerned with several of these 
terms:* message^ threat, promise, hones- 
tyi reliability, credibility. Each of these 
can be conveniently represented within 
the framework advanced in the previous 
section. A message is a communication 
and is easily expressed as the term e in 
the communication action defined in 
axiom (3), C[e]. A message which asserts 
that party i has available a sanction 

4 In fact, the major criticism of the decision 
models has been their inability to account for 
these communication terms. Scheliing and Rapo- 
port in particular have solicited accounts for 
threats, promises, and commitments. 



which will diminish the resources of 
party j by one hundred units would be 
V^(Si) = —100 and the act of communi- 
cating that message would be GitV|(S|)] 
« -100. A threat is the communication of 
a conditional sanction-i.e. S| will result 
in the event of some condition, say the 
acquisition of the objective by party j: 
Ci[Oj S,]. Implicit in the notion of a 
threat is at least a potential harm to the 
threatened under certain conditions, so 
that the value of the sanction, Vi(S,), Is 
negative. Promises work the same way as 
threats, except the sanction has an im- 
plicit positive value, so that if reward S| 
were available to party i, he might offer w^^ - 
it in return for being allowed to attain 
his objective! C|[0| SJ. A party's reli* 
ability is the likelihood that what he Is 
saying is true, expressed by p(Ci[X] 
X). His honesty i$ the probability that he 
believes what he says: p(C,[X) Pj(X)). 
His credibility is his reliabUity as per- 
ceived by his opponent: P)(p(Ci[X3 ^ 
X)). This portrays credibility in terms of 
a s^atement^ its likelihood of being true* 
and the way it is understood by the 
other party* Thus several familiar com- 
munication terms cam be isolated within 
the framework of the model 

The new terms fit in turn into the 
model. A party to conflict may calculsfte 
whether to honor a threat by consider- 
ing the potential damage if the threat is 
carried out and the likelihood that the 
opponent will actually do as he says. 
This yields an expression of the form: 

TO)Fi(p(Cj[X ^ s,i (X ^ s,)))] 

This makes it clear that the threatener 
will seek to alter his opponent's percep- 
tions about his own reliability, perhaps 
by additional messages aimed at con- 
vincing his opponent that he means 
what he says or by invoking other 
threatened sanctions or fulfilling prom- 
ises to demonstrate a high aedibility. Or 
he may seek to enhance the effectiveness 
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of hi$ threat by persuading his opponent 
that the damage threatened would be an 
Intolerable loss against the potential 
gain. But there are also costs in carrying 
out a threatened sanctloni so figuring in 
Vj(Sj): iV|(S,) + Vj(S,)][P,(p(C[X ^ S,] 
(X Sj)))], Now a counterthreat of the 
form C,[$^-> SJ IS seen to reduce the effec- 
tiveness of the threat by simultaneously 
increasing Vj(Sj) and lowering the prob- 
ability of the original threat by means of 
the deterrent value of the counterthreat. 

Meanwhile in Gruesome Gulch, Two Gun 
Kid makes ihc first bet oE $50 [S^^: V^,{S^i) = 
-$50). Ban eyes the gliuering gold and sneers, 
think >cr blufiing (Cj,{Pj^(C^OVV ^ W^^) = 
0)])/' and bets $100 (S^ij V^{S^^i) = -~$100]. The 
Kid looks at his cards and raises another $50 
{S^2; \^(S^2) =3 ^$150], Black Bart raises back 
$100 [Sj^2; Vj^(S^2) ~$I50] and growls, ''Raise 
aghi an* I'll double it agin [Cj,[S^3 s^3; 
^W) ^ 2*Vj,(S^3)]]i 'cause there's a thousand 
more in ray pouch [C^Jir^^ = $1000]." Lilly Is 
now $40 richer [Vj,(TO = -$40). 

In general, if a party to conflict con- 
siders all possible actions by both him- 
self and his opponent which bear on his 
resources, his Q-expression will become: 
Qi: p(Wi)V,(WO + p(LOV,(L,) + p(TO 
Vi(TO + p{SOVi(SO + p(Sj)V,(S,). Thus 
the process of conflict becomes the 
manipulation of these expressions by 
both parties by means of the action al- 
ternatives available to each. Both sides 
must estimate the probable actions, per- 



ceptions, and values of the opponent in 
order to achieve victory* 

Back at the poker gamCi the Kid's bankroll 
is shot (r,^ = $100 + teeth) and he thinks he is 
beaten lPk(p(\N\) t= J20)]. If he (olds, he loses 
$175 (Q^: (0)($2V5) + (1)M175 = -$25a-$50b 
-$100c) = --$175], and if he calls he's not much 
better off (Q^: (.20)($275) + (.30)(--$275 ^ 
-$25a-.$50b-$l00c-.$!00d) = -$165}, Bart is 
silting easy [Q^i (.75}($323 - $25a+$50b+$100c 
+5100d -f Lilly) + (25)(-.$275 = -$25a-.$50b- 
$!00c-S100d) (I) (-$40) = $135) until he 
hears fhc Kid say, "111 see your hundred [S^^i 
V^(Sj^3) = -$100] and Til raise you my pappy*s 
teeth [S^4; \\iS^i = -$50]." 

Bart knows the Kid is a good Judge of cards 
t'VPkO^k) ^ ^^'k)] ^^^^ he holds his pap. 
p>'$ tcelh In high regard [Pt^(V^(tceih) = $50)) 
so he figures the Kid for a winner [I'b^Pf^^k) ~ 
.00)). As he removes Lilly's hand from his money 
pouch (l\{Vj^Cn = $^)]. 15Ia<^k Bart grumbleSi 
"Whafs the use> [Qj,; (.10)($275) + (.90)(-$325) 
-f (l){~$60) = -$325]. ril fold [Q^: (0){$325) + 
(l)(-S275) + (l)(-$iO) = -$315)/' And so as 
the game ended fr], the Two Gun Kid saved 
his ranch [W^], Black Bart rcturne^d to the hills 
and Miss Lilly drank alone. 

By representing some of the most im- 
portant terms outside those which were 
built into the model, and by demon- 
strating new relationships among its ele- 
ments, this analytic model has been dem- 
onstrated to be a useful and powerful 
method for approaching the study of 
conflict. This is not to say that it cannot 
be refined and expanded for different 
foci, but indeed is to justify its further 
use by analysts of conflict* 
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LEWIS COSER* in formulating Oeorg 
J Simmer$ classic^ Conflict and The 
Web of Group'Affilhtions, into apedfic 
propositions, provided anchoring points 
(or much of the present research on so- 
cial conflict.^ Simmers central thesis is 
that "conflict is a form of sociali2ation" 
which *'mcans • • • no ^oup can be en- 
tirely harmonious, for it would then te 
devoid of process and sUructure.'** One 
of the major themes developed by Coser 
and Simmel is ingroup conflict and 
group structure stabilization. 

Many researchers have investigated the 
variables which lead to the stabilizing 
outcome,, or the consequent consensual 
sUuaiion:| size of group,' socioeconomic 
background, aesthetic preference,* and 
the amount of talking by members of 
the group.' 

Mr. Mart U visiUnt professor at the Utw AtU 
CoiUge, Chineu University of Hong Kong, on 
tedvt from the University of Virginia. 

1 Uwlj Co«r, The Functions 0/ Sodaf Con- 
fiici (Glenooe, !U.t fxte Press, Georg 
Simmeli Conflia, trans. Kurt H. Wolff and The 
Web of Croup'AffiUations, trsns. Reinhard 
Bendix (OUncoe, III.? rree Press, 1055). 

t Coser, p. 91. 

8 A. Paul Hate, "A Study ot InteracUon and 
Consensus In Different Sized Groups," Ameri^ 
can Sociological Review, 17 (1^52), 261*267. 

^Albert John Lote, "Group Composltton, 
Conimtihlditroti, ind Consensus: An Investiga« 
tlon According to Newoomb's Theory of Com* 
munlcation/' Diss, University of Colorado 1958. 

s Robert F. Bales, '*The EqulUbHum Problem 
in Small Groups," in Working Papers in the 
Theory of Action, by Talcott Parsons, Robert 
F. Bales, and Edward A. Shils (Glencoe, 111: 
Free Press, 1955), pp. ilM6l; Bernard M. Bass. 
"An Analysis of the Leaderleis Group Dis- 
cussion,** joumcl of Applied Psychology, S5 
(1949), $27-5SS; Bobble Norffeet, "Interper^nal 
Relations and Group Productivity/* Journal of 
Social Issues, 4, No. 2 (Spring 1948). 66^9; 
Henry W. Rfecken. "The Effect of Talkativeness 
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Discussion often is used to resolve 
group conflict. Tlaomas and Fink d^- 
onstrated that there is a trend toward 
unanimity during problem-solving dis- 
cussion.^ In this study I am particularly 
concerned with the relationship between 
message variables in a conflict*producing 
situation and the consequent concilia* 
tory behaviof^ <^ df 
the group working toward consensus. 

A theoretical solution can t>e derived 
from Thibaut and KeUey's psychology of 
social groups.^ They pOlit that both 
group discussion and group problem* 
solving are cost and reward ^roce$se$t 
Their basic proposition is that when 
two or more people interact, eadi elects 
to^v behave in a way which wiU provide 
him with the greatest rewsurd and least 
cost. Any behavior is both potentially 
rewarding and costly.* Thibaut and 
KeUey have also incorporated Helder's 
attribution theory in this reward and 
cost paradigm to explain how prior in- 

on Ability to Influence Group Solutions^ of 
Problem^ Sodometty, %\ (1958). W9-S2IJ 
Richard L. Lucai and Cabot U Jatfce, "Effecu 
of High-Rate Talkers on Group VoiioA BehsvlOr 
In the Leadettess Group Probletn-Soivinff $itu< 
atlon,** Psychological Reports, ^ (1969), 47l« 
ill; Cabot L. jafiCee and Richard L. Lucas, 
"Effect of Rates of Talking afid Correctness on 
Decision on Leader Choice in SodaU.Groups/v 
Journal of Social Psychology, 19 (1969). 247-454; 
Edwin J* Thomas and Clinton F. Fink, "Models 
of Group IProblem Solving." Journal of Ab* 
normal and Social Psychology, 6S (1961). 55^5. 

e Thomas and FInki 5345. 

TJTohn Thibaut and Harold H. Kelley. 
The Social Piycholoay of Groups (New Vork? 
Wiley. 1959); Harold^H. Kelley and John W. 
Thlbaut> "Group Problem Solving," In The 
Handbook of Social Psychology, id. Gardner 
LIndzey and ElUot Aronson. 2nd ed. (Reading, 
Mass.: Addison-We^ley. 1969). IV. 1-101. 

a Thibaut and Kefley, pp. 100*125. 
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formation {9 a determinant of the con- 
$cquent behavior adopted to maximUe 
reward.^ U^ing the prisoners' dilemma 
game, ehey showed that information is 
aucial to a person's success in adapting 
to situiitions of outcome dependence, An 
individual is said to be informationally 
dependent on another if the other per- 
son can raise his stability of attribu- 
tion to a higher level than he can attain 
from alternative intormation sources. 
Furthermore, Morton Deutsch, using the 
prisoners* dilemma game, substantiated 
that opportunity to communicate in- 
creases the tendency to choose cooper- 
- atively.^<> ^ ^ - 

Two key sets of variables seem to have 
been suggested by tiiese researchers: (1) 
group member variables — evaluative dis- 
positions, size, personality, cohesiveness 
of the group, and (2) communication 
variables. 

Orientation and Threat Statements 

Previous research by Bales and Strodt- 
beck suggests that two types of state- 
ments are of particular importance in 
group communication, orientation state-, 
ments and threat statements." Threat 
also has been found by Deutsch and 
Krauss to be an important factor in in- 
terpersonal bargaining." 



ftKcUcy and Thibaut. 1015. 

10 Morton Deutsche *The Effect oi Motiva* 
tlonal Orientation Upon Trust and Suspicion/' 
Humn Relalians, IS (1960), 12)139. 

tt Balci' Intetacdon Process Analysis was dm 
published in Robert F. Bales. Interaction Procesi 
Analysis: A Method for the Study of Small 
Croui>i (Cambridge, MassTi Addisbn-Wesley. 
1950). For hli later version and other tehted 
studies t^obert F. Bales, 'The £qu{HbrfuD) 
Problem,-' in Personality and Interpefsonal Be* 
havior, by ^Lobert F. Bales (New York: Holt, 
197t)). For an Interesting example of the use 
o( &ales* IPA to test group variables see Ray- 
mond A. Katxell, Charles E. Miller, Naomi G. 
Rotter, and Theodore C. Venei, "Effects ot 
Leadership arid Othtt Inputs on Group Proc- 
esses and Outputs,'' Journal of Social Psychol^ 
ogi, 80 (1970), 157469. 

13 Morton Deutsch and Robert M. Krauss, 
"The Effect of Threat Upon Interpersonal 
Bargaining," Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 61 (i960), 18MS9. 



In the present study, high orientation 
verbal behavior Is defined as a verbal 
statement which includes one o{ the foK 
lowing: (I) a procedural suggestion with 
a relevant fact to resolve conflict, or (2) 
a new fact relevant to an earlier pro- 
cedural suggestion. Low orientation ver- 
bal behavior Js a verbal statement which 
does not include either (I) or (2). 

1 have defined high threat verbal be* 
havior as a verbal statement which re* 
fleets the unwillingness of the source (o 
consider other alternatives and which 
includes wwds of antagonism tQward 
other individuals br toward their ideas. 
LOW threat verbal behavior is a verbal 
statement which does not express the 
source's unwillingness to consider other 
alternatives and which does not include 
words of antagonism toward other in- 
dividuals or their ideas.^* 

Thibaut and Kelley^s theoretical ra^ 
tionale provides reasons to postulate 
that an individual's (X)nciliatory behav- 
ior is affected by the information varia- 
bles in a consensuS'Seeking discussion. 
From the Gouran, Knutson, and Kline 
studies we learn that high orientation 
verbal behavior facilitates conciliatory 
behavior in a consensus-seeking situa- 
tion.^* Studies by Leathers, Bales. 
Scheidel and Crowell, and Guetrkow and 



tain the study by James C. McCroskcy and 
David W. Wright, 'The Development of an 
instrument for Measuring Interattlon Behavior 
In Small Groups/' Speech Monographs, 38 

(1971) , SS5*340, the lU factors are: orientation^ 
ten&ton» flexibility, relevance. Interest, and ver* 
bosity* Tension and flexjfelljty <!9mb}ncd. Cpji* 
note the idea of threat, \ 

II Dennis $. Gourah, '^Variables Related to 
Consensus in Croup Discussion of Questions of 
Policy/' Diss. University of Iowa l56S. A con- 
densation of this dissertation appeared in 
Speech Monographs S6 (1969). W7-$91. Thoma$ 
T. Knutson, *'The Influence of Orientation Ee« 
havior on Reaching Small Group Consensus/' 
paper presented at the annual Western Speech 
AssodaUon Convention, Fresno, Calif,, Novem- 
ber n-ii, 1971; John A. Kline. "Indices of 
Opinionated and Orlenilng Sutemenis In Prob- 
lem-Solving Discussion/' Speech Monographs, 
S7 (1970), ^82-236, and "OrienUllon and Group 
Consensus," Central States Speech Journal, 25 

(1972) , 44 47. 
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Gyr consistently show that tension and 
negative emotions usually are followed 
by periods of confusion, disorientation, 
and member dissatisfaction.** Deutsch 
and Krauss found that threat reduces the 
likelihood of two individuals cooperat* 
ing. In other words high threat verbal 
behavior in a discussion should reduce 
the amount of conciliatory behavior. 

On the basis of these previous experi- 
mental studies, three predictions were 
developed to be tested in this study: 

1. In a consensus-seeking contcxi, there Is an 
Interaction between orientation and threat. 
Orientation has a greater efieci on concilia* 
tory behavior when there is low threat than 
when there it high threat behavior In the 
group, 

2. High orientation verbal behavior evokes a 
greater degree o! condllatory behavior than 
low orientation behavior in a consensus- 
seeking context 

3. Low threat verbal behavior evokes a greater 
degree of condllatory behavior than high 
threat verbal behavior In a consensus-seeking 
context. 

From Thibaut and Kelley's theoretical 
rationale it can be reasoned that an in- 
dividual will conform to those informa* 
tion behaviors which maximize the prob* 
ability of high reward. Because the com- 
bination of high orientation and low 
threat verbal behavior is predicted to 
evoke the greatest amount of concilia^ 
tory behavior, regardless of the verbal 
behavior of the other members of the 
group, an individual will tend to re- 
spond with high orientation and low 
threat statements. T 

IS Dale O. Leathers, "Process Disrupilon^nd 
Measurement in Small Group Communication/' 
Quartetty Journal of Speech, 65 (1969), 287 500; 
and "Testing for Determinant Interactions in 
the Small Croup Communication Process," 
Speech Monographs, S8 (1971). 18M89; Thomas 
Scheidel and Laura Uroweil, "Feedback in 
Small Group Communication," Quarterly Jour* 
nal of Speech, 52 (1966). 275-278; Harold Gueu- 
kow and John Gyr, "An Analysis of Conflict 
In Decision-Making Groups/' Human HelaUons, 
7 (1954). 367-382, See also Bales. Interaclhn 
Process Anatysis. 



On the other hand, Deutsch and 
KrauM found that '*it a person uses 
threat, in an attempt to intimidate an* 
other, the threatened person • . . would 
feel hostility toward the threatener and 
tend to respond with counterthreat and/ 
or increased resistance to yielding/'^* 
On the surface, this $ttm to predict 
the opposite of what Thibaut and Kel- 
ley's theory would. Consideration of the 
nature of threat renders the apparent 
discrepancy insigniiicant. Threat, a* it is 
applied in different situations^ can be of 
different degrees. The relative suength 
or weakness of a threat depends on the 
threatened p 

well as on the particular threat element 
used. Whether the person will respond 
with counterthreat depends on whether 
high threat also reduces conciliatory be- 
havior. In other words, a prediction 
about the individual's threat response 
has to be consistent with the prediction 
about his conciliatory response. If pre- 
diction 3 is valid, the individual in a 
high threat condition will respond with 
greater threat than the one in a low 
threat condition, Thus, predictions 4, 5/ 
6 and 7 would follow: 

4. The interaction between these two Inde- 
pendent vaHables, orientation and threat, 
is luch that the descending order of their 
effects in evoking orienting behavior In a 
consensus-seeklng context Is: high orienta* 
tion-low (hreati low orlentatlon-low threat* 
low orientation-high threat, high orlenU- 
tion-low threat. There Is no bails for pre- 
dicting a main effect of orientation con- 
ditions on orientation responses or threat 
responses. Therefore, no prediction ll made 
for these variables. 

5. If prediction 3 is tenable, the overall high 
threat condition evokes Icsi orienting be* 
havior from the naive subject than does the 
overaU low threat condition. 

6. The Interaction between these two inde* 
pendent variables, orientation and threat, Is 
such that the descending order of their 
effects in evoking threat behavior In a con* 

IS Deutsch and Krauss. 182. 
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TABLE I 

RgWAM) SCIttoUU 

Letteti R O Y C B P 

Reward: tm $1.10 $0.85 $0^ $0.35 $0,10 



seniut-icektdg context U; high orientation^ 
high threati low oHenution-hlgh threat, low 
orlentaUoii ldw /threat, high orientation-low 
threat. 

7. If predlctlob $ is tenable, the overall high 
threat condidon evokes more threatening 
verbal behavior from the naive subject than 
does the ovmU low threat condition. 

Nfp prediction tvas made about the ef- 
fect of sex, but since it was controlled 
a test of its effect was made. 



DcsiCN AND Procedure 

The central idea was to construct an 
experimental design which would sim- 
ulate a group discussion in which the 
discussants had apparent opinions and 
were trying to achieve consensus. They 
were given the illusion that they were 
exchanging previously written notes to 
try to arrive at consensus and, in so do- 
ing, they anticipated being rewarded 
with money. The monetary reward was 
intended to be a manipulated analogue 
of the pressures which cause individuals 
to discuss and move toward consensus. 
Though it was introduced externally, it 
was not external coercion. 

The experimental sessions were ar- 
ranged so that four naive subjects, 
strangers to each other, arrived at the 
same time. They were seated in front of 
a semicircle of partitioned booths, with 
the experimenter at the center of the 
seniicircle. Each booth had a small slot 
in front of the subject and experimen- 
ter.it 

The experiment was designed to con- 

it Most of the se&sloni were arranged so that 
either all the sublects were male or aU were 
female. Due to . the difficulties in scheduler, 
two experimental sessions had some of each. 
Howeverj there was an eoual number of males 
and females in each of the expeHmenta! con- 
ditions. 



trol the communication received by^ach 
oi the four naive subjects at a particv 
ular session. The particular set of com- 
munication statements each received 
was determined by the experimental 
condition to which he had been ran- 
domly assigned. The four experimental 
conditions werei low orientation-low 
threat, low orientation-high threat^ high 
orientation-low threat, high orientation- 
high threat." Eath^fQb]c<:t wled to be- 
lieve that he was sending messages to 
the three other persons in the room with 
him and that he was receivlfig messages 
from those other persons, with the ex- 
perimenter as the intermediary in the 
communication channeling effort. In 
fact, each one of them was carrying on 
a "discussion'* with three fictitious per- 
sons whose communication output was 
controlled by the experimenter and cor- 
responded to one of the four experimen- 
tal conditions,!* 

As Table 1 shows, in the reward 
schedule a monetary value was asso- 
ciated with each of the six letters.^ All 
the experimental conditions irivolved 
tour "discussants," two of whom held to 
one extreme position while the other 
two held to the other extreme position. 
To simulate such a distribution, the 

IS The four independent conditions were 
established through pilot studies to ascertain 
rhat these tnessaga were In fact rated accord- 
ing to their designations. 

19 AnitctpaCing that some student volunteers 
might not show up for the experiment, a few 
graduate students served as standbys to take 
the empty chair in order to simulate the four- 
t>er$on discussion group. 

20 In order to roaxfmlze the difference be- 
tween consensus and nonconsensus, a st)('tx>Int 
reward scale was adopted to prevent the obvious 
mid-point compromise, ft was hoped that the 
naive subject would pfdi R Initially when he 
was asked. All those subjects who did not choose 
R. at the first choosing were discarded from the 
analysis. 
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TABLES 





R 


0 


Y 


C 


B 






to.io 


tO*35 


f0j60 


}0.W 


$1.10 


|1.»5 


f. 


040 


0^ 


040 


0^ 


1.10 


l.W 


«. 


IM 


I.IO 


oja 




035 


0.10 


5^ (iub]«ct) 


1J5 


MO 


OJBS 




OAJ 


Q.IO 






TABLE J 










Tauy Skkit or FtAYm' Fsm Chokx 








R 


0 


Y 


0 


B 


• P» 




R 


0 


Y 


0 


B . 




1 




0 


Y 


0 


B 






R» 


0 


■ . 'Y. ' 


0 


B 





♦"Choien'Mel^r. 



basic reward schedules for the four ''dis- 
cussants;- bfte subject and three ficil- 
tibus persons, were as shown in Table 
2.21 Subjects were also informed that 
all rewar<l scheduie$ were not necessarily 
the same. 

The experimental Session consisted of 
four istages: jpreHdlsctissipn letter choice, 
discussion, pbstH^^ letier choice, 

and final questionnaire^ 
ppst-discussioh leite^ choice stages, sub- 
jects were asked to indicate the letter 
which they would choose^ The pre-dis- 
cussion choice is only a preliminary in- 
dication of each one's preference. After 
this initial preference indication each 
was informed of the preferences of the 
other. "members" by a tally sheet. (See 
Table 5 for the tally sheet used in the 
study.) Of course, the tally sheet re- 
corded each subject's response and the 
experimenter's pre-determined response 
of the three fictitious meriibersV 

The "discussion" consisted of twenty 
statements. Each subject was allowed to 
initiate five of these (statements 3, 7, 10, 
13, 20). When it was his turn to initiate 
communication, he was given a set of 
four statements from which he had to 
choose one to be sent to the other three 

21 The amount of monetary reward required 
to arouse sufficient Incentive was determined in 
a pilot itudy. 



pariidpanu. The four subJecU at each 
session were led to think that they were 
exchangitig notes with each other; in 
fact/ the notes ivhich they received were 
predetermined by the ejfperimenfer ac- 
cording to the orientation and threat 
conditions which were assigned random- 
ly. ^ 

After they had ''communiated/; they 
made their second choice. They were 
told beforehand thati if all four agreed 
on their choice, each would receive a re- 
ward according to his reward schedule. 
If they did not agree, they were told, 
none would g?t anything. After they had 
made their second choice, each was given 
a questionnaire designed to find out 
whether he suspected the true intent or 
procedures of the game, 

Each subject was allowed to choose, 
whenever it was his turn to comiliuni- 
cate, among four prepared statements.. 
These statements were ^nstruded in 
such a way that they could fit equally 
well into any of the four conditions. The 
four statements represent the four pos- 
sible combinations of the independent 
variables: high orientation-low threat, 
low orientation-low threat, high orienta- 
tion-high threat, and low orientation-^ 
high threat. Thus, a subject could re- 
spond with high or low orientation, and 
high or low threat 
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Statistical Design AND 
DmKDtNT Measuiies 

Essentially the experiment is a 2x2x2 
Independent groups design wlih two lev- 
; els of orlcnuHon and two levels of threat 
and two sexes. The dependent concilia- 
tory measurement (or predictions 1, 2, 
and S is taken from the subject's final 
choice The dependent scores are: Rfi= 
0, 0«1, V=3 2, G== $, B=^4, and P« 
5. These are equivalent to the number 
of spaces which a subject had moved 
from his first choosing, since only those 
who chose R Initially were included in 
the analysis - 

Results AND Discussion 
Subjects were 62 college students. For 



the final analysis, however, there were 
only fourteen subjects In ^ach cell, seven 
males and seven females, almost all of 
whom participated In single-sex groups. 
Tables 4 through 6 list the cell means, 
marginal means, and analysts of variance 
summary table, 

There was significant interaction be- 
tween orientation and threat/There was 
relatively more conciliatory behavior in 
the high threat than in the low threat 
condition when orientation was low. 
Prediction I, therefore, was not con- 
firmed, 

jSubjm^ orientation 
statements exhTbitied si*^^ 
er conciliatory behavior than subjects re- 
ceiving low orientation statements. The 
high orientation subjects moved an av- 



TABLE 4 

Ceix Means of Conciliatohy Behaviour 




Low 
Orientation 


High 
Orlenutlon 


Marginal 


Male 

LowThreat 
High Threat 


1.71 
0.4S 


229 




Female 

LowThreat 
High Threat 


2,14 
L4S 


2.71 


239 


TABLES 

OwrWTATlON AND ThIUCAT MAKCINAL McAKS Of CONCtLiATOKV BCHAVCCm 




Low 
Orientation 


High 

Orientation 


Marginal 


Low Threat 
High Threat 
Maigtnal 
n~l4 


L9S 
1.4S 


2.79 
2.64 


2.21 
1 86 


TABLE 6 

AMAtV«5 or VAlUANCt SUM MAR v TABUB 0* COKaUATORY BeKAVIOR 


Source 




Mean Square 


FRatio 



-Threat (T) 
Sex 

O XT 
O X S 
S X T 
0 X T X S 
Within 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 

48 



20.64 
1.79 
7.14 
5.79 
OX) 
L14 
0.0 
0,76 



^Significant beyond the jOS teveL 



Rir 



26.47* 

2.29 

9.16* 

1AV 

0.0 

L47 

0.0 
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erage of ZM spaces, which is slightly 
more than half of the total possible dis- 
tance {2.5 spaces)^ Prediction 2 was thus 
confirmed. 

^ Prediction 3 was not confirmed. There 
was no significant difference between 
those who received high threat state- 
ments and those who received low threat 
statements in their conciliatory behavior. 

Female subjects exhibited significant- 
ly greater conciliatory behavior than 
male subjects did. The mean amount of 
compromise of the female subjects (2.S9 
spaces) was almost as large as that of the 

^:roup (2.64 
spaces)r~'' ' "^''^'"'^ ^■^-^^.^^^^^^ 

Of predictions I, 2 and S, only predic- 
tion 2 was confirmed/This is consistent 
with field study findings of Gouran, 
Knutsoni and Kline, that high orienta- 
tion verbal behavior evokes a greater 
degree of conciliatory behavior than low 
orientation verbal behavior in groups 
seeking consensus. 

Though my theoretical rationale sug- 
gests that high threat statements evoke 
less conciliatory behavior than low 
threat statements in a consensus-achieve- 
ing context (prediction S)» the results 
show no significant difference. The basis 
for prediction 3 was the finding from 
previous research that threat reduces co- 
operalion.22 The unexpected outcome 
may be due to different ways that an 
individual can internalize the attributes 
of a discussion situation, The threatened 
person can react by offensive measures. 
The offensive tactic is not to yield to the 
demands of the threatened i.e., not to 
conciliate. At the same time, the threat- 
ened can counter with high threat verbal 
responses. This is the alternative speci- 
al Dcutsch and Krauss. Also see J. L. 
Loom|5» *'Communicaiion, the Development of 
Trust and Cooperative Behavior," Human Re- 
lations, 12 (1950), 505-315; Alvin Scodcl. J. 
Sayer Minai, Philbum Ratoosh. and Milton 
LIpeu, "Some Descriptive Aspects of Two- 
t*erson Non-Zero^Sum Games/' Journal of Con- 
fii€i Resolution, S (1959), 1 14. 1 19. 



fied in prediction 5 and iu coraplemen. 
tary predictions 5 and 7, and^ would re- 
suh in no monetary reward. On the 
other hand, the threatened may use a 
defensive rather than an offensive strat- 
egy for coping with the situation. The 
coping or defensive measure is to give in 
because by conciliating one may at least 
receive a small monetary reward, 

The determinant of which type of re- 
sponse will be selected in this context 
seems to be the degree of threat which 
a discussant perceives. In a situation per- 
ceived as extremely threatcniiig, there 

.5?EiliL.!^i?H^^ ^ff<?c^ and thus the 
offensive tactTc. Under tolerably threat- 
ening conditions, the reaction is to cope 
with the situation. My assumption is 
that most of the subjects in my high 
threat condition did not per<;cive the 
threat as intolerable. This explanation 
can be tested by replicating this study 
including much higher levels of threat, 
I would expect a quadratic component 
in the main effect of threat. 

Although there is a significant inter- 
action between orientation and threat, 
it is not in the direction prediction 1 
indicated, The obtained significant in- 
teraction is due to an increase in the 
level of orientation, increasing concilia- 
tory behavior much more sharply when 
threat was high than when threat was 
low, This interaction, though not sug- 
gested by Thibaut and Kelley's reward 
and cost paradigm, can be explained by 
the drive hypothesis.^^ Threat is a source 
of drive. High threat statements evoke 
greater drive than low threat state- 
ments. High threalt statements, therefore, 
increase the emission of dominant re- 
sponses by increasing the individual's 
level of general drive. The dominant re- 
sponse in this context, according to the 
Thibaut and Kelley paradigm, is that 
response which the individual expects 

f3 Robert B. Zajonc, "Sodal Fadlitation," 
Science, 149 (1965), m m. 
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to give him the greatest reward. In the 
high orientation condition the dominant 
response is compromise, while in the 
low Orientation condition compromise 
is the subordinate response. Therefore, 
high threat statements increase concilia- 
tory behavior more as orientation is in- 
creased than low threat statements do. 

To further probe the effect of the in- 
dependent conditions upon the subjects* 
conciliatory behavior, I compared the 
estimated variances of the conciliatory 
behavior in each of the conditions. The 
findings thus obtained were not pre- 
dicted J)y_ previous stjidies. TaW 
through 10 show the estimated variances 
for each of the conditions and the F-tests 
of the differences among them. Esti- 
mated variance is a measure of the ho- 
mogeneity of the behaviors of the mem- 
bers of a group after exposure to an 
experimental treatment. The larger the 

TABLE 7 
Estimated Var!ancf5 of Orientation 

AND TnPEAT LWELS 



Low 
Orientaiion 



Orientadon 



LowThtcal 
High Threat 



1.08 
0.64 



0.25 



estimated variance the greater is the di- 
versity of responses in a group. Com- 
parisons between pairs of groups, as in- 
dicated in Table 8, show that at the high 
orientation level, as we go from low 
threat to high threat, estimated variance 
increases significantly; whereas at the 
low orientation level, as we go from the 
low threat to high threat, estimated 
variance does not increase significantly. 



(As a matter of fact, in this experiment, 
it decreased, but not significantly.) This 
seems to indicate that, as threat was 
varied in the low orientation conditions, 
subjects responded to each threat cort- 
dition fairly uniformly. In the high ori- 
entation condition, the subjects did not 
respond to the high threat statements 
uniformly. In fact, the increase in the 
estimated variance indicates that some 
gave in to threat very much while oth- 
ers counteracted, bounced back and 
clung to their original positions. 

The comparison in Table 9 indicates 
tha t the male subjec ts .were responsible 
for the significant difference in esti- 
mated variances among the conditions. 

TABLE 9 

Estimated Variances of Owentatioj^ and 
Threat Levels Separated by Sex 



Low 
Orientation 



Oiicnlatlon 



Male Subjects 
Low Threat 
High Threat 

Female Subjects 
Low Threat 
High Threat 



\.6S 

0,25 



0.41 

0.53 



L63 



0.20 
0,49 



Male subjectSi when confronted with low 
orientation-low threat statements or high 
orientation-high threat statements, did 
not respond uniformly in their concilia- 
tory behavior. On the other hand, males 
in the low orientation high threat con- 
dition in general stuck with their orig- 
inal extreme choice, while males in the 
high orientation Jaw threat condition 
air tended to move to roughly the same 
compromise position toward the middle 
of the reward schedule* Almost all fe- 



TABLE 8 





Low Orient,- 
Low Threat 


High Orient,- 
High Threat 


Low Orient.- 
High Threat 


High Orient.-Hiffh Threat 
Low Orient.'HIgn Threat 
High OrienirLow Threat 


1 22 
4.50» 


2.05 
5.25* 





"Significant beyond the .05 leveL 
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TABLE 10 

COMfAWJON OF £nlMAm VAUUNCtl OF MAU $V»J£CTI 
>Y OtUKKtATlON AHD TlOLtAt LeVIti 




how Orient.* 
Low Threat 


Mljgh Orient.- 
High Threat 


Ix)w Orient.* 
High Threat 


UwOrkttt.^Higb Threat 
HJgtiOrlene**Low Threai 


LOO 


fs70» 


1.20 


^Slgnificiht at the .05 leveL 


TABLE U 






Cm. Means of Olat^frAttoH IUsfonse 






Low 
prieotldoQ 


High 
Orientation 


Marginal 


Male 

Low Threat 
High Threat 


2i0 

m 


$.14 


m 


Female 

Low Threat 
HJgh Threat 

n«7 


S.00 
2.43 


4.71 
U7 


8.68 



mate$/on the other hand> took roughly 
the same cpmproi&ise position toward 
the inidclle oC the reiyard schedule un* 
der all the conditions. 

As one might infer from these results, 
females overall exhibited significantly 
greater conciliatory behavior than males. 
(S^e Table 6.) This suggesu that males 
were le^s logical than the females^ who 
under any condition chose to com^ 
promise^ since all subjects knew that 
they wouid receive no monetary reward 
unless there was consensus. 

Tables 11 through IS show that sub- 
jects who received tiigh orientation state- 
ments averaged 4.18 high orientation re^ 
sponsesi while those who received low 
orientation statements only averaged 
2.68 high orientation responses. This 
result is consistent with those found 



by Knvitson.^* In his experimental 
groups, the confederate intrbduced eith- 
er high, low, or no orientatiotiV After the 
experiment he a$ked the di$cussanu to 
rate each participant ofi his <ontribution 
to orienting the group. Ktnutson foimd 
that in the high orientation condition 
the subjects not only rated the confed- 
erate high in orients^tion but also their 
fellow discussanu, while fellow discus- 
sants were rated lovy in the low and no 
orientation conditions. 

The reason for this result could be 
that two factors influenced each person's 
orientation responses. Festinger sug* 
gested that the pressures of social reality 
and group locomotion act to increase the 



s^Knutioni ''Orientation Behavior on Smat) 
Croup Consensus/' 



TABLE 12 

Cell and Mahcinal Mean Oiuentahon Resfonse 
Bv Orientation and Thueat Levels 



Low 
Orientation 



High 
Orientation 



LowThrei*^ 
High Threat 
Marginal 



2M 
27i 



4J8 



Marginal 
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TABLE IS 

Akalysis or Vauukce SimMAttv Tawue or Orientation Response 



Soutce 



6i 



Mean Square 



FRaUo 



Orleotadea (0) 
Threat (T) 
6t% (S) 
O X T 
O X$ 
S X T 
O X T 
Within 



X s 



1 
I 
I 

1 
I 

\ 

48 



1.14 

1.79 
257 
0.07 
457 
159 



19.75» 

0.72 
219 
Ml 
Ul 
OXH 
2.87 



•Significant beyond the .05 level 

probability o{ unifornnity in a group,^* 
In the high orientation condition, both 
of these forces were at work. The subject 
could be expected to select high orient- 
ing statements because his social reality 
demanded them (i.e., the other ''sub- 
jects" were selecting high orienting state- 
ments), and because they were obviously 
more likely to bring about the group 
(and, incidentally, Kis own) goal, con- 
sensus and a monetary reward. In the 
low orientation condition, on the other 
hand, social reality pressures demanded 
low orienting statements (i.e.j the other 
"subjects" were selecting such state- 
ments) and achievement of the goal, 
consensus, seemed highly improbable. 
Therefore, in the low orientation con- 
dttion, social reality pressures worked 
against the selection of high orientation 
statements, and group locomotion prev 
sures were largely irrelevant. 

Tables 14 through 16, show t|iat sub- 
jects who received low orientation state- 
ments averaged 2.21 high threat state- 
ments in their responses, while those 
who received high orientation state- 
ments averaged only 1.04 high threat re- 
sponses. This is contrary to the reason- 
ing developed from the information and 
outcome dependencies paradigm. The 
obtained outcome could be due to the 
frustration caused by the lack of infor- 
mation and direction in the low orienta- 



35 Leon Festlnger, ^Informal Social Coramunl- 
caiion" Psychological Review, 57 (1950), 271 • 
282. 



tton discussions. This frustration, in 
turn, may have caused the subjects who 
received low orientation statements to 
emit threatening statements. Though it 
may be more logical to respond with in- 
formation which might maximize one's 
reward, when there is consistent indif* 
(crence on the part of the other mem* 
bersi a discussant seems more likely to 
emit threatening statements as a result 
o[ his frustration. 

Predictions 5 and 7 were condngent 
upon the support o( prediction 3. Pre- 
diction 3 was not confirmed, and, as ex* 
pected, neither were predictions 5 and 7. 

Predictions 4 and 6 were not con- 
firmed. This implies that there is little 
or no differential effect of threat upon 
orientation in evoking either orienta- 
tion or threat responses. In the previous 
discussion, I suggested 'that when threat 
is very high a subject will respond with 
high threat and low orientation state- 
ments. Therefore, we would expect 
orientation responses to increase as ori- 
entation is increased under low to me- 
dium threat conditions; whereas, under 
very high threat conditions, we would 
expect little or no incf^ase in orienta- 
tion response as orientatioti statements 
of the other subjects are increased. Con- 
versely, we would expect that for low 
to medium threat conditions, as orienta- 
tion is increased threat response will de- 
crease; whereas for a very high threat 
condition there is little or no decrease 
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TABLE 14 
CttL MeANi OP THWtAT Rmponse 





Low 
Orientation 


High 
Orientation 


Marginal 


Male 

l^w Threat 
High Threat 




LOO 


1.79 


Fcttiale 

Low Threat 
High Threat 


2.00 
2^ 


0.45 
LH 


— — 




TABLE 15 

Cell and MAacWAt Mean TuaEAT Response 
or OaiENTATioN ANt> Tumt Levels 






Low 
Orientation 


Unentatlon 


Marginal 


Low Threat 
High Threat 
Marginal 


2-14 
2^ 
2.21 


^XK> 
L07 
L04 


U7 
1^ 


TABLE 16 

AKAtY$Z5 or VAJtMNCE SUMMAJtY TabLX OF ThMAT RESPONSE 


Source 


df 


Mean Square 


i'.RatIo 


Orientation (0) 
Threat (T) 

0 X s 
S X T 
O XT X S 
Within 


1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
I 
1 

48 


1M5 
0.16 
1.45 
0.02 
0.45 
2.16 
0.83 
L45 


15.61 • 

m 

0.01 

oil 

0.61 



•Significant beyond the ,05 level. 

in threat re5t>onse as orientation is in- 
creased.** 

Since sex was controlled in the experi- 
ment, I compared the threat and orien- 
tation measures of the verbal responses 
o( the male subjects with the female sub- 
jects. There was no significant diller- 
ence on these measures. 

The verbal responses of the subjects 
were also analyzed across time. Table 17 
indicates that the proportion of people 

^^To calculate the difference in response in 
orientation and threat aaos!) the five segments 
in discussion, 1 enfploycd Cochran^s Test, which 
can be >'ieKed as'-a generalization of ehc Mc- 
Nemax two samplc lesi, lo calculate the signifi. 
cant trends. See, William L. Hays, Stahsiic^ 
(Netv York: Holt, 1963). pr>. ?2^'329. 351*360; 
Theodore J. Mart. **Conciliaclon and V'erbal 
Responses as Functions of Orientation and 
Threat in Group Interaction/' Diss. University 
of Iowa 1972, pp, 70-78, Appendix D. 



who responded with high orientation 
statements inaeased to a peak (78.5%) 
halfway through the discussion and 
dropped to a low ebb (87.6%) at the 
end of the discussion. It i& a quadratic 
function of discussion segments, whereas 
the proportion of people \^ho responded 
with high threat statements is a quartic 
function of discussion segments. Since 
the bend at segment 4 is very slight, 
though significant, it is aimbst a cii blc 
function. Table 17 shows that the pro- 
portion of subjects who responded with 
high threat statements rose from S9.3% 
at segment 1 to 57.1% at segment 2 and 
dropped to 14.5% at segment 3 and rose 
to 17.9% at segment 4 and continued to 
rise to 33.9% at the final segment. 
The distribution curve of the orienta- 
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CONCtUATiOt^ ASO VERBAL RESPOSSES 17 
TABLE 17 

Pt«c£NT or 5u»jEcn ^tonvxHO WITH High OsutNTATioN 

AND HlCM THiUtAt StATEMIK tS 

DUcussion Sc&sion Segment 
I 2 a 4 5 



%olSub]ccli 
Te«pondlng wlih: 

High crientation tutemenu 64.S 
High threat iiaiemenU 3W 



tion response indicates that there was a 
rise in the use of high orientation after 
the discussion began which reached a 
peak toward the middle of the period. 
During the second half of the communi- 
cation period high orientation state- 
ments dropped off. To the experimental 
subjects it seems to have been more im- 
portant to get their orientation in dur- 
ing the first half of the period than dur- 
ing the second half. In fact» when it was 
time to make the Anal decision, most of 
the subjects ceased to provide high orien- 
tation* 

The distribution curve of the threat 
response indicates that the application 
of threat pulsates in frequency. This is 
reminiscent of the Scheidel and Crowell 
spiral model of communication feed- 
back. Threat is increased at first and 
then threat is withdrawn to an almost 
negligible point. Toward the end of the 
discussion, an increased number of sub- 
jects applied high threat again. 

Though no theoretical prediction of 
this communication process was formu* 
lated, previous experimental studies by 
Fisher* and Bales and Strodtbeckj have 
postulated phasic models which suggest 
these results. 

Conclusion and Implications for 
Future Research 

This study confirmed the findings of 
previous researchers that high orienta- 
tion verbal behavior evokes a greater 
degree of conciliatory behavior than low 
orientation verbal behavior in a consen- 
sus-achieving context. In addition, I 
found thati though varying levels of 



m lU 1\A $1A 

M.l 143 17.9 35.5 



threat statements alone do not influence 
conciliatory behavior differently, the ef- 
fect of orientation is not independent of 
the level of threat statements. The In- 
teraction between orientation atid threat 
is such that an increasing level of orien* 
tation increases conciliatory behavior 
much more when threat is high than 
when threat is low. The insignificant ef- 
fect of threat statements on conciliation 
in this study could be due to subjects' 
failure to perceive the threat as extreme. 
Future studies may vary the level of 
threatening verbal behavior until offen- 
sive rather than conciliatory responses 
occur. 

This study provides insight into the 
fruitfulness of two of the theories used 
in explaining group communication. A 
theoretical rationale based on Thibaut 
and Kel ley's reward and cost paradigm 
can be used to make some predictions 
about group communication, but it is in- 
adequate in some respects and needs to 
be complemented. The interaction of 
orientation and threat can be explained 
by combining the drive hypothesis with 
the reward and cost paradigm. 

The results of this study indicate that 
females tend to compromise more than 
males. Furthermore, males apparently 
are less logical and more emotional in 
their conciliatory response to verbal 
statements. 

The verbal response pattern of an in« 
dividual is affected by the orientation 
and threat statements of the other mem- 
bers in a group. Again Thibaut and 
Kelle/s paradigm^ though it forms a basis 
for an explanation, needs to be com- 
plemented with other social psycholog- 
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ical theories. The concepts ot social re- 
ality and group locomotion in FeHin- 
ger*s informal social communication 
theory are useful for understanding the 
orientation response. In a situation 
where there is insufficient orientation^ 
people tend to respond with less orienta- 
lion than when there is sufficient orient 
tation. Insufficient orientation also gen- 
crates more threat responses. This may 
be due to the frustration experienced 
when the orientation is insufficient to 
accomplish the group goal 



This study also suggested that group 
communication as a process across time 
can be systematically investigated as a 
continuous function of many variables* 
I found an oscillating function of threat 
responses across time whose shape is very 
similar to the sine curve. The orienta- 
tion response curve is very similar to 
the inverted U curve. Further studies 
can be designed to investigate whether 
this cycle repeats itself when time is ex- 
tended or whether It retains this par^ ^ 
titular shape, 
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THE EFFECTS OF SUBSTANTIVE AND AFFECTIVE 
CONFLICT IN PROBLEM-SOLVING GROUPS 

MAE ARNOLD BELL 



THIS study uses a conflict model to 
test the processes of opinion modi- 
fication which sometimes lead to con- 
sensus. The apparent paradox ol ex- 
plaining such processes through conflict 
is resolved by examining the definition 
of consensus given by A« Craig Baird, a 
definition which stresses the process in- 
volved in reaching consensus, not the 
outcome of unanimity: 

DiKUSflion at iu be$t means conlinual weighing 
of ihe proposition, modification of it, even sub- 
stitution of a different proposal, until the ideas 
of the assembly coalesced 

In order for ideas to coalescei they must 
be juxtaposed. The implication that the 
articulation and establishment of scpa- 
rate ideas is a necessary preliminary con- 
dition to reaching a consensual agree- 
ment has not been sounded as clearly as 
the importance of achieving the goal of 
unanimity* The focus of this study was 
not on consensus as an end product* but 
on the process across time defined by 
Baird which theoretically culminates in 
high quality solutions arrived at by 
group interaction. 

A number of studies have attended to 
the concerns of this study: (1) the kinds 
of interaction most likely to result in a 
'^correct'* or, sometimes, a consensus so- 



Ms. Bell is completing her doctorate at the Uni* 
wrsity of towa, where, in 197 4*7 S, she u^ili be 
assistant professor in the Rhetoric Program and 
Department of Speech and Dramatic Art* She 
kindly wrote this paper to fit the available 
space. For further detail, see her forthcoming 
dissertation, 

t A. Craig fiaird, Public Discussion and De- 
bate (Boston: Oinn and Co.. I9S7), p. S57. 
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lution;^ (2) the contributions of sub- 
stantive and affective conflict to these 
kinds of solutions;) and (3) across time* 
the ways in which verbal contributions 
interact to produce predictable sequences 
o[ interaction.^ 

The rationale called for a study of 
group problem>solving in which the in- 
dependent variables of substantive and 
affective verbal input are controlled in 
order to measure both the individual 



3 For example, John K. Brllhart and Lurene 
M. Jochera, "Effects of Different Patterns on 
Outcomes of Problem-Solving Discussion," Jour* 
nal of Applied Psychology, 48 (1964). I75179j 
Carl E. Larson, *Torms of Analysis and Small 
Group Problem-Solving," Speech Monographs, 
36 (1969). 454; and Irving L. Janis, Victims of 
Groupihlnk (Boston: Houghton MiffUn Co., 
1972), 

9 Most noteworthy are Paul E. Torrance. 
''Function of Expressed Disagreement in Small 
Croup Processes,^ Social forces, 55 (1^7), 518; 
Harold Guetzkow and John Gyr, "An Analysis 
of Communiation In Dedsion-Maklnff Groups," 
Human Relations, 7 (1954), 567-582; Dennis 
Gouran, "Variables Related to Consentiu in 
Group Discussion o! Questions ot Policy," Diss. 
UniveuUy of Iowa 1968; Thomas J. Rnutson, 
"An Experimental Study o( the Effects of Ori* 
entation Behavior on SmaU Croup Consensus," 
Speech Monographs, 59 (1972), 159-165; Theo- 
dore J. Marr, ''Conciliation and Verbal Re- 
sponse as Functions of Orientation and Threat 
In Group Interaction," Diss. University of Iowa 
1972; and Dale G. Leathers, "Process Disrup- 
tion and Measurement in Small Group Com- 
munlcailon,'' Quarterly Journal of Speech, 65 
(1969), 290. 

4 Robert F, Bales and Fred L. Strddtb^ck, 
^ Phases In Group Problem-Solvinff," Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 47 (1951), 495; 
Uura Crowell and Thomas M. Scheidel, ^'Cate- 
gories for Analysis of Idea Development In Dis- 
cussion Groups," Journal of Social Psychology, 
54 (1961), Ii5-I68; Thomas M. Scheidel and 
Laura Crowell, "Feedback in SmaU Group Com- 
munication/' Quarterly Journal of Speech, 52 
(1966), 278; Aubrey Fisher, "Decision Emer- 
gence: Phases In Group Decision Making," 
Speech Monographs, 57 (1970), 55-66; and Marr. 
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verbal contributions of subjects and 
^ the process of reaching a solution. Such 
a study faces the dilemma thai plagues 
most group communication studies-rig- 
orous control of communication vari- 
ables creates atypical situations, the re- 
sults of which are questionable In gen- 
eralizing to realistic communication con* 
tern On the other hand, the lack of 
control existent when groups interact 
without any external restraint results in 
confounded and sometimes contradic- 
tory causal explanations. 

The basic question was how to create 
credible small groups and still main- 
lain relatively complete control over 
their interaction. As Marr had suggested, 
game simulation offered at least the ad- 
vantage of control. For example, by hav- 
ing four subjects believe that they are 
playing a game with the objective of 
choosing a correct solution, but restrict- 
' ing their communication to notes sent 
to each other, the experimenter can con- 
trol every message each subject receives. 
Of course, nonverbal communication 
would have to be eliminated; the sub- 
jects would not be permitted to see or 
hear each other. 

Marr accomplished such control by 
liaving his subjects separated in cubicles 
with an opening for passing notes pre- 
pared in advance by the experimenter. 
There are some obvious drawbacks to 
such a minimal social situation. One is 
generaiizability. Another is the credibil- 
ity of the experiment-do the subjects 
believe they are playing with the per- 
sons in the other cubicles? A final limi- 
tation is that forced response paradigm 
-restricting the subject's responses to 
one of four messages-may not be an ap- 
propriate measure of his or her com- 
municative intentions. Tfie messages 
were constructed by someone else. The 
problem remained of maintaining rigor- 
ous control over what messages the sub- 



jects received without closing them up 
in cubicles and without controlling the 
responses they sent. 

That problem was resolved by using 
ilie University of Iowa's Computer As- 
sisted Instruction Laboratory, which is 
equipped with cathode ray lube termi- 
nals, Each terminal resembles a portable 
television set which has been equipped 
with a typewriter keyboard. The subject 
couid see the messages from the other 
players (which would be controlled by 
the experimenter) on his or her screen. 
The subject could also type in a message 
to the other group members which 
would be displayed on his or her screen 
as well as presumably on theirs. The 
subject could type in whatever message 
he or she wanted to communicate. The 
lab has sixteen terminals, making it 
feasible to run sixteen subjects each 
hour. 

Method 

The experiment consisted of a simu- 
lated discussion of a problem designed 
by Norman R. F. Maier and Allen R» 
Solem, often referred to as the horse* 
trading problem: "A man bought a horse 
for $60 and sold it for $70. Then he 
bought it back for $80 and sold it again 
for $90. How much did he make or lose 
in the horse business?"^ Wlien they had 
355 college students solve this problem, 
15.8 percent selected the correct answer 
-''made $20." The four incorrect an- 
swers given by over half their subjects 
were *1ost $10,'^ "broke even/' *'made 
$10,'^ and /'made $30." This study elimi- 
nated "lost $10'* as the least defensible 
and proceeded wieh the other three in* 
correct answers and the correct one. 

s Nortnan R, F. MaJer and Allen R. Solem, 
"The Coniribulion of a Discussion Leader to 
ihc Quality of Group Thinking: The Effective 
Use or Minority Opinions/* in Group Dynamics: 
Rf Si-arch and Theory^ cd. Dorwin Cattwright 
and Alvin Zander, l%i ed. (^Vhlte Plains. New 
York: Row, Peterson, I93S). pp. 561-572. 
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In order to control all the verbal mes* 
sage$ a player received from the other 
|>iayer$» a complete set of stimulus lues- 
sages defending all four possible answers 
was constructed for each of four conflict 
treatment conditions: high-substantive/ 
high-affective, high-substantive/low-af- 
fective, low-subsiantive/high-affeciive, 
and low-substantlve/low-affcctive. For 
example, the following is a set of mes- 
sages fitting each combination of vari- 
ables in defense of "made $10," 

High-5ub$tantlve/high*aflfcctivc: Vour logic is 
Stop moving ihe numbers around and 
listen. Ix>ok, he sold the horse for a $10 profit, 
then he bought it back and lost that $10 be- 
cause it cost him $10 more than he sold It for. 
Now that's obvious he made a $10 profit. If 
you can't see that, something Is wrong with 
you. 

l ow sub«antive/high-affcciivc: Your logic is 
iuonj(. Stop moving the numbers around and 
listen. It's obvious that he made a $10 profit, \i 
you ran'i see that, somcthirjg is wrong with you, 

High-$ub$tantlve/low-aflfeclive: Look, he sold 
the horse for a $10 profit, then he bought it 
hack and lost $10 because it cost him $10 more 
than he sold il for. He then sold It again for 
$10 more than he bought it for. He made a $10 
profit. 

Low substantive/ low affeciive: He made a $10 
profit. 

In the experiment, each subject was 
led to believe he or she was communicat- 
ing via the terminal with three other 
people in the room. Actually, each sub- 
ject received one of four sets of previ- 
ously prepared messages defending the 
three solutions not selected. Subjects 
were randomly assigneil to treatment 
conditions. Each subject made five re- 
sponses during ilie experiment. 

The dependent variables to be ana- 
lyzed were the change to final correct 
solution and characteristics of each sub- 
ject's five verbal responses^ The latter 
were analyzed not only for substantivei 
affective, and metadiscussional content, 
but also for chatiges across lime. Because 
of space limitation^ results and interpre- 
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tation of correct solutions will not be 
reported here. 

Two Judges rated the verbal re- 
sponses.« The operational definition of 
a highly substantive response was as fol- 
lows: "substantive if it offers a mathe- 
matical procedure indicating how the 
source of the response arrived at his or 
her answer/' A response was defined as 
highly affective, * if it contains words of 
antagonism toward other people or to- 
ward their ideas/' The metadiscussional 
content was defined as "metadiscussional 
if the statement makes a comment and/ 
or a suggestion about the discussion pro- 
cedure itself, as opposed to the problem 
being discussed/' The combined reli- 
ability ratings for each of the three ver- 
bal variables were as follows: substantive 
.98; affective .81; metadiscussional .84. 

Sets of hypotheses were generated for 
the substantive, affective, and metadis- 
cussional content of the verbal responsesi 
base{l on the theories of social compari- 
son and group locomotion. Social com- 
parison theory claims there is a tendency 
in human beings to evaluate their be- 
liefs and behaviors: when physical re- 
ality checks are not available for these 
evaluations, the person will use other 
persons as points of reference.' The 
theory is particularly applicable to situa- 
lions not experienced before, situations 
(as in this experiment) for which no in- 
dividual norms of behavior exist. 

Hypotheses concerning substantive 
content; 

la. It three of four members make highly sub* 
Mantive statements, the remaining member 
will contribute similarly. Or conversely, il 
three of four members make low substan- 
tive statements, the remaining member will 
make low-substantive statements. 

Bf am indebted to Katrlna Simmons and 
Connie Swank for their time and performance 

as jiid^fes. 

t l^n Fcslingcr, "A Theory of Social Com- 
parison Processes/* Human RfJations, 7 (\%4), 
117*140. ' ' 
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lb. The mean 8ub$ianttve content oi response! 
in the four expedmenul conditions wilt be 
in the following descending order: high* 
subatantive/low-aftectivc > highsubstan* 
llve/hlgh affective j> low-subsianilve/high- 
affective > iowibbstanilve/IoW'affeclive. 

Hypotheses concerning aflecdve ver- 
bal behavior: 

2a. If three of four members make highly af« 
fccilve statements^ the remaining member 
will contribute similarly. Or conversely, if 
three of four members make low-affective 
statements, the remaining member will also 
make loH-affective statements. 

2b. The mean affective content of responses in 
the four experimental conditions will be in 
the following descending order: hfgh-affec- 
tive/lowsubstantlve > high-affective/high- 
substaniive > low-affectlve/low substantive 
>|ow*af!ectlve/high'SubAtantive. 

The hypotheses for metadiscussional 
content are based on group loconnotlon 
theory— pressure for uniformity is de- 
rived from movement of a group toward 
its goal.^ Verbal statements character- 
ized as procedural suggestions may be 
explained by the individuars attempt to 
facilitate goal achievement, a motiva- 
tion stronger when the group is progress- 
ing toward the goal. Such group-ori- 
ented statements seemed more likely to 
occur in discussions where negatively 
affective interpersonal conflicts are at a 
minimum. Hypotheses concerning meta- 
discussional verbal behavior: 

5a. If three of four group members make state- 
ments expressing ]i(t]e» if any negative af< 
feet for any other member or the group 
as a whoIe» (he remaining member will be 
more hkcly to contribute highly metadis- 
cussional statements* Or con verse ly» if three 
of four members make statements express- 
ing negative affect for other group mem- 
bers, the remaining menjj^r will not con- 
tribute metadiscussional statements. 

Sb. The mean metadiscussional content of re- 
sponses in ihc four experimental condi- 

8 L'^on Festingcr. 'informal Social Communi- 
cation." Psychological Review, 57 (I9&0), 271- 
2S2. 



tions will be in the following descending 
order: low-affective/ high-subslantlve > low* 
affectlve/loW'SUbstaniive > high-aftecUve/ 
high-substantive > high-aifectIve/tow>siib- 
stantlvct 

Results 

Both hypotheses concerning substan* 
live content were confirmed. The high- 
substantive stimulus messages produced 
responses with significantly higher sub- 
stantive content than did the low-sub- 
staneive stimulus conditions. Analysis ot 
variance indicated that differences in 
the mean scores for the two substantive 
levels were statistically significant (F = 
16.67, p <.01). Table 1 presents the cell 
means of the substantive scores by sub- 
stantive and affective levels. The order 



TABLE 1 
Cell Means of Suestaktive Scores 
ON Substantive and AmcnvE Levels 





LoW'Aifectlve 


Hlgh-Aifectlve 


Low-Substantive 




5.91 


High-Substantive 


7.05 


5.10 


of the mean 


substantive 


content was 



also confirmed: high-subsiantive/low-af- 
fective > high-substantive/ high-affective 
> low-substantive/high-affective > low- 
substaniive/Iow-afleciive. 

The analysis of the affective content 
of verbal responses confirmed one of the 
tw*o hypotheses. Analysis of variance in- 
dicated that the differences in the mean 
scores for the affective levels was statist!- 
cally significant (F 20.49, p <.01). 
The high-affective stimulus statements 
produced responses with significantly 
higher mean affective content than did 
the low-alfeciive stimulus messages. The 
means appear in Table 2. However, the 

1 ABLE 2 

CHL MtANS OF .\FrECTlVE SCORES 
ON' Sl'BSTANIlVE AND AfIECTIVE LEVELS 

l^w-Affeclivc High-Aifcc 1 1 ve 

Low-Substaniivc 2.60 4.37 
High'Substantive 2,9* 198 
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order of affective content In the low-af* 
fecilve conditions was reversed from the 
order predicted. Tlie data revealed the 
following descending order: high-aflec* 
tive/Iow-siibstantive > high-affective/ 
high-substantive > lowafFective/ high- 
substantive > low-affective/low-substan- 
tive. 

Neither of the predictions for metadis* 
cussional content was confirmed. The 
analysis of variance did indicate statisti- 
cally significant differences in the mean 
mctadiscussional scores of the affective 
levels (F = 8.97, p<.01). But contrary 
to the hypothesis the high-affective stim- 
ulus conditions produced significantly 
higher mean mctadiscussional content 
iluni did the low-affective stimulus con- 
ditions. xMetadiscussional content pro- 
duml by the four stimulus conditions 
was in the following descending order: 
low-substantivc/highaflcctive > high- 
substantive/high affective > low-substan- 
tivc/ low-affective > high-substantive/ 
low-affective. Those results are in Table 

TABLE S 

Cl I L Me,KSS Of METADISCt'SSlOV SCORES 
ON Sl'BSTASTlVE AND AFFECTIVE LEVELS 

Low Affective High-Affective 

LuuxSubslanihc 3»06 410 
HIgh'SubstanUve 2.92 5.37 



To calculate the difference in trends 
of the substantive, affective, and metadis- 
cussional scores across the five time seg- 
ments, formulas were solved for the lin- 
ear, quadratic, cubic, and quartic com- 
jMinents of each of the three dependent 
verbal variables and analysis of variance 
was conducted for each component on 
each variable. The trend analysis of this 
study differs substantially from the phase 
analyses of Bales and Strodtbeck, Schei- 
del and Crowell, and Fisher. Ihis study 



approaches the process of communica* 
tion as a continuous function of many 
variables. The analyses ol variance for 
the trend components of the substan* 
tive content indicated that the differ- 
ences in the means for the linear trend 
were statistically significant (F = 10.49, 
p <.01), A graph of the mean substan- 
tive scores across the five time segments 
revealed that the substantive content of 
iho resi>onses tended to decrease slightly 
over time. The analyses of variance of 
the affective content also indicated sig- 
nificant differences in the means for the 
linear trend (F = 27.30, p <.01). A 
graph of the aifcctive scores' means re- 
vealed that they increased during the dis- 
cussion. The analyses of variance of the 
trend components for the metadiscus- 
sional scores also indicated a significant 
linear trend (F = 8.46, p<.01). The 
metadiscussional content of the responses 
also tended to increase across r The 
interactions of .dl three anal> Vnti- 
fied substantive conflict as sth rnipon nr 
continuing function affecting all thri 
variables. 

Conclusion 

This study tested how verbal charac- 
teristics, specifically substance and af- 
fect, of the majority of group members 
may affect the verbal characteristics of 
another group member. Moreover, the 
study's use of a computer simulation has 
implications for methodological re- 
search. Simulations on an interactive 
computer system offer a potential for 
group studies that needs further exploi- 
tation. The trend analysis of this study, 
as .1 departure from the emphasis on 
correlational data to explain process 
over time, suggests approaching the pro- 
cess of communication as a continuous 
function of many variables. 
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COMMUNICATION IN GAME SIMULATED CONFLICTS: 
TWO 'EXPERIMENTS 



THOMAS M. STEINFATT, DAVID 

TT^HERE are many approaches to the 
JL study o( conHicti several of which 
are discussed in the forthcoming book 
edited by Miller and Simons.^ The ap- 
proach of our studies Is called Game 
Theory, which originated with the 
classic work by Von Newmann and Mot- 
genstern in the early 1940s.* For our pur- 
poses, the method which Game Theory 
has devised to describe the situation in 
which behavior is occurring is of greater 
interest than its predictions concerning 
rational man. This method is the game 
matrix, which describes all of the pos- 
sible behaviors for all parties to a sit* 
nation and the outcomes or consequences 
of each of the choices* 

The description Is useful to students 
of communication and conflict for four 
main reasons, First, it allows the gains 
and losses of the parties to be specified, 
and second, it allows the subjects to 
make behavioral choices which result in 
the gains or losses. Most research on the 
effects of communication is conducted 
in the social equivalent of a partial vac- 
uum. The messages are related only to 
the not-here and the not-now. There are 
no behaviors to be engaged in which 

ThofMs M. Steinfait is assistant professor of 
communicalion at Queens College of the City 
University of Newyork, David R, Seibold is 
a doctoral student in the Department of Com- 
munUation at Michigan State University. Jerry 
K. Frye is assistant professor of speech com" 
munication at the State University of New York 
at Buffalo, 

I Gerald R. Miller and Herbert W. Simons, 
eds., Perspectives on Communication in Social 
Conflict (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall. In 
press). 

ijohn Von Neumann and OsVar Morgen* 
slcrn. Theory of Games and Economic Behavior 
(Princeton: Princeton U. Press, 1944). 
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R. SEIBOLD, and JERRY K. FRY£ 

will produce real gains or losses to the 
sources or receivers of the messages in 
their current situation. The game matrix 
provides one means of adding the situa* 
tlonal variables of behavior and reward 
to the context of an experiment. Thus, 
results o[ such experiments are more 
likely to generalize to situations in 
which communication functions as an 
essential determinant of behavioral 
choices. 

The game matrix also allows a third 
variable to be studied: power. Any ma* 
trix can be constructed so that the re- 
wards a person receives in ^ situation 
are partly dependent on his own be- 
haviors, and partly dependent upon^ the 
choices of the other person. It is our 
contention . that much communication 
behavior takes place in situations where 
the source has the power to help or hin* 
der the receiver in his progress toward 
certain goals, and the receiver likewise 
has the power to help or hinder the 
source. One's behaviors in a powerless 
situation may bear little relationship to 
one's actions when either or both of 
the parties to a sitifation has limited 
power over the others. The fourth bene- 
fit derives from the problem of the re- 
lationship between the concepts of at« 
titude and behavior. It becomes unnec- 
essary to ask if attitudes actuatly predict 
future behaviors, since the behavioral 
choices made in the game are a direct 
index of behavior when the rewards are 
real to the subjects. If one is interested 
in the attitude-behavior problem, the 
game situation allows one to investigate 
it by asking subjects how they intend 
to play the game, and correlating this 
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measure of attitude with the actual be- 
haviors evidenced in the game, But the 
researcher can side-step the construct of 
attitude completely if he wishes, and 
concentrate his energies on the depcn* 
dent variable of behavior. 

The remainder of this article reports 
the results of several initial experiments 
on the effect of communication in game 
sUmilated situations.^ These ex|>eriments 
employed full and open communication 
in all conditions (no restrictions were 
placed on the possibilities for communi- 
cating either verbally or non-verbally) 
and did not manipulate communication 
as an experimental variable, The results 
are compared with those of a prior 
study which did manipulate communica- 
tion. 

Two types of games were used in the 
experiments. The first was a Prisoner's 
Dilemma game (PD) which simulates a 
type of interpersonal conflict. The sec- 
ond was a Creative Alternative game 
(CA) designed by the senior author to 
simulate the type of situation in which 
collusive crime may occur. 

Figure 1 displays a payoff matrix for 
the first type of game, the Prisoner's Di- 
lemma, which was used in Experiment L 
Player O has two possible moves, C and 
IX If O plays C, he receives either -f 4 
or —2 units of reward, depending on 
P's choice. If O chooses D, he gets -f 6 
or 0 units of reward, depending on P*s 
move» P*s payoffs are similarly deter- 
mined by a combination of both players' 
moves. Given this matrix, C is the co- 
operative choice, and D is the competi- 
tive choice. Each player realizes that the 
competitive strategy is best for him per- 
sonally, ?or it offers the possibility of 
the greatest gain with the least loss. But 

J^Scc Thomas M. SteinfaU and Gerald R. 
Miller. "Communlcaiion ix\ Came ThcorcUc 
Models of Conflict /• in Miller and Simons for 
a review of the literature on communication 
in gaming studies. 



if both players make the competitive 
choice, both will lose. 

The name, Prisoner's Dilemma, is de- 
rived from one explanation of the game 
given to persons who play it. Suppose 
P and O are two prisoners just appre- 
hended by the local police. They are sep- 
arated and told they have Iwo choices: 
remain silent, represented by the C or 
cooperative choice, or confess and betray 
the other, the D or defecting choice. The 
two choices' are displayed in Figure 1. 
The choice hinges on whether each can 
trust the other to remain silent. For if 
one confesses, he will go free and 'be 
rewarded by the police while the other 
will receive a heavy sentence. If both 
confess, both will go to jail, but they will 
receive relatively light sentences, Finally, 
if each remains silent^ trusting the other 
will also do so, the police will have no 
case, and both will be released after only 
a few^ days in jail. 
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FicuRi: 1: PD Matrix for Experimeni 1 

Each of the studies reported here used 
real rewards. Several authors have dis- 
cussed the difference between real reward 
and imaginary reward in game studies,* 

4 Philip S. Gano, Jr.. "The Effccm of Dif- 
ferent Motivatloital Orientations in a Mixed 
Motive Game," Diss. University of California 
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A major point of these studies is that 
when a reward has no real value to a 
person it may be more interesting to in- 
vent a new game of maximiiiug the 
difference between oneself and the other 
player than to play In order to maxi:^ 
mize one's own reward. If generalizatfqn 
from the gaming laboratory to non- 
laboratory situations is desired, the type 
ot situational difference imposed by a 
difference in reward conditions must be 
taken into account. Suppose I earn 
$10,000 a year and you earn $9,000. Our 
supervisor gives you two choices* Either 
you can redtice your salary to |8,000 
and mine to $7,000 or you can increase 
both of our salaries by ten. percent of 
their current level. The choice seems 
obvious. You might like to earn more 
than 1, but not at the expense of a cut 
in salary. But in laboratory studies using 
rewards of little or no real value to the 
jjerson, the results often do not reflect 
this choice. Thus the cooperative-com- 
petitive measures used in studies of game 
behavior employing imaginary rewards 
may not directly generalize to non-lab- 
oratory settings unless those settings in- 
volve a strong motivation to maximize 
the difference between persons. 

In a study reported elsewhere, Stein- 
fatt used midterm examination points 
as real rewards in the PD game and 
found a significant effect for communi- 
cation.5 He employed undergraduate 
students at the University of Michigan 
in three communication conditions over 
60 trials of the game and found that 
tomfhunication between the players 
from trials I to 12 produced more co- 
operative responses than did a delayed 

at Los Angeles 1963; Philip S. Callo, Jr. and 
Charles C». McClintock, Cooperative and Com- 
petiiive Behavior In Mixed-Motive Games/' 
Journal of Conflict HesotnUon, 9 (1965). 68-78. 

* Thomas M. Steinfatt, '*Thc Prisoner's Di- 
lemma and a Creative AllcrDaiivc Came: ihe 
Ellects of Comniunicalion I'nder Conditions 
of Real Reward." Simutatiou and Cnmes, 4 
(1973). 389-409. 



communication condition in which com* 
munication was allowed on trials 13 to 
25. Both immediate and delayed com- 
munication produced more cooperative 
behavior than did a condition in which 
rommunicaiion was never allowed All 
ubjetts in Steinfatt's experiments were 
urdcr real reward conditions. The first 
experiment reported below attempted 
to repiirate the Michigan results and to 
investigate ihc dittertPtial effects ot real 
and imaginary lew^rds on cooperative 
behavior in a PD game. It was expected 
that real rewards would produce more 
coo|>erative responses than imaginary re- 
wards. 



Exi'ERIMENTi 



Method 



The game matrix used for Experiment 
I is identical to that used by the Mich* 
igan subjects and appears in Figure I. 
Subjects in Experiment I were 92 under* 
graduate students enrolled in speech 
courses at the State University o{ New 
York at Buffalo. The purpose of the ex- 
periment was to determine the level of 
coo|)€rative responses in a PD game over 
GO trials under real and imaginary re- 
ward conditions. These conditions were 
operationalized as follows: For every 16 
points earned in the real reward condi- 
tions, the subject received one point on 
the midterm examination. This connec- 
tion was made explicit in the instruc- 
tions to the subjects. In the imaginary 
regard conditions, subjects were asked 
to imagine that they would receive one 
midterm point for every fifteen game 
points. Subjects played the game in a 
classroom. The experimenter explained 
how to read a game matrix to the sub- 
jects and then seated each pair facing 
each other. The game matrix was placed 
between the players and each subject 
had a pen and a score sheet in front 
of hini» Subjects were paired randomly 
using four classes totaling 92 students, 
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28 pairs in the Imaginary reward con- 
dilbn and 18 pairs in the real reward 
condition. All subjects completed 63 
trials of the game, but the last three 
trials were not included in the analysis 
to avoid studying endgame effects, Sub- 
jects were informed before the start of 
phy that it would be possible to split 
their points with the other player at the 
end of the trials if they so desired and 
that they could talk with this partner 
at any lime. Except for these two condi- 
tions, the Buffalo experiment replicated 
quite closely the real reward conditions 
of the Afichigan experiment. 

Results and Discussion 

No players in either condition asked 
to share*fftyr rewards. This finding rep- 
licates the i\fichigan result obtained 
when there was the implicit possibility 
of sharing in the situation (i.e., when 
the possibil ly was not made explicit by 
the ex|>eriinental instructions)* Point 
sharing ouiude of the game itself does 
not seem to| occur in PD games. The re- 
sults of Exfljjriment I are summarized in 
Table I. 

The difference in percentage of co- 
operative responses over al! trials be* 
tween the two reward conditions is sig- 
nificant by Z-test for proportions (Z =: 
K842, p <.033). The number of pairs 
with 100% cooperation is interesting 
both because this number influences the 
cooperative percentage and because it 



may be compared for the two reward 
conditions. Under imaginary reward con* 
ditiohs from 10% to 36% of the pairs 
were responding completely cooperative- 
ly on any given trial block and three of 
the 28 pairs made no competitive re- 
sponses for all 60 trials. This compares 
with approximately 50% of the 18 pairs 
in the real reward condition who re- 
sponded completely cooperatively in any 
given trial block and the 6 pairs who 
made no competitive responses through- 
out the trials. Thus, real rewards in a 
full communication PD game seem to 
result in a level of cooperation signifi- 
cantly above that achieved under imag- 
inary rewards. A great portion of this 
difference is due to the number of pairs 
who form a 100% cooperative response 
set. If only data from non-iOO% coop- 
erative pairs is analyzed, the difference 
is still in favor of the real reward con- 
dition but is not significant. The effect 
of real rewards over imaginary rewards 
seems to be to create more pairs which 
respond completely cooperatively^ and 
to increase only slightly the level of co- 
operation in pairs that engage in at least 
some competitive behavior. It must be 
remembered that these statements apply 
only to conditions of full communica- 
tion in a PD game when the possibility 
for side payments has been made explic- 
it. The Buffalo experiment did not in- 
vestigate situations of restricted com- 
munication. 



TABLE 1 

CoorrRATivE Responsfs for litocKS OF Ten Txiaw by Rfward Condmion 



TriaN 



Imaginary Reward^ 

Number of Pairs 
Percent 1 00% 

Cooper a i i vo Coopc ra t i vc 



Real Reward* * 
• Number o( Pairt 
Percent 100% 
Coopcra t i ve Cooperative 



MO 
1120 
2t-30 
31-40 
41-50 
51-60 
All trials 



58 
&^ 
61 
61 
C8 
69 
63 



5 

5 
7 
8 
10 

to 

3 



«2 
81 
79 
75 
84 
83 
81 



8 
10 
8 
8 
9 
|] 
6 



♦N = 28. 
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A comparison of the results of Expert 
mcnt I with Steinfatt's previous findings 
with the Michigan subjects (see Figure 
2) indicates that the highest level of co- 
operation over all trials is found under 
conditions of real reward and full com* 
munication (81% in Experiment 1 and 
84% In Sielnfatt*s imrnediate communl- 
caiion condition). With imaginary re- 
ward and full communication (Experi- 
ment I) cooperation is 65%. With real 
reward but no communication coopera- 
tion drops to 82% (Steinfatt) which is 
not different from the finding of 50% 
to 40% cooperation typical in PD games 
of imaginary reward and no communi- 
cation. Thus there seems to be no main 
effect Tor real over imaginary reward. 



The existence of communication does 
produce an apparent main effect over 
no communication in a PD game. In 
addition, communication appears to in- 
teract with rewards to produce an even 
higher level of cooperation than is 
achieved with full communication alone. 
It is interesting that communication has 
an effect in imaginary reward situations 
but that its major eflfect is reserved for 
those situations where the rewards are 
real 

To summarize, Experiment I repli* 
cated the results obtained by Steinfatt^ 
and also found a significant difference in 
the level of cooperative responses ob- 
tained under full communication, with 
the real reward condition producing 



Percentage of 

Cooperative 

Responses 



/CO* 

ro- 
to. 

10 • 




Full-Communication Conditions 




No Communication Conditions 



Imaginary 
Reward 



Real 
Reward 



a-Mlchigan Study 
b-Buffalo Study 

c- Typical PD finding under imaginary reward 
and no communication 



FiGi'RE 2, CroM Experiment Comparison of the Effect of Communication 
and ReaJ Reward on Cooperative Choices in the Prisoner's Diicmma Game. 
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higher cooperation than imaginary re- 
ward. 

Experiment 11 

Experiment U employed the creative 
alternative game (CA) used by Steinfatt 
in ht$ second experiment (Figure 3).* 



p 




Figure B. Matrix for 
Steinfatt Creative Alternative Game 



The CA game is an attempt to model 
the type of situation where collusive 
crime may occun^ Collusive crime (crime 
without a victim) is a situation in which 
two or more persons illegally enter into a 
mutually beneficial agreement which in- 
creases the total payofl to the coalition 
in one of two ways. (1) If the situation 
is defined as constant sum with "the 
house" as a player, the gain to the coali- 
tion produces a loss of like amount to 
the house. (2) If the situation is viewed 
as variable sum the increased payoff oc- 
curs at no one's expense, resulting in- 
stead from increased utilities to both 
parties. Examples of (1) might be the 
"spilt money" offered by some stereo 
and high fidelity equipment manufactur- 
ers to salesmen and retail outlets to 
push products or to give favorable dis- 

6 Steinfatt, 403*406. 

7 See StelnfatI, 400-403, for a more complete 
discussion of the CA game. 

o 
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play space, and other examples of bribes 
and kickbacKs as found in most of the 
Watergate related matters. Examples of 
(2), depending on one's point-of-vlew, 
might be the paying of a fee to a prosti- 
tute or buying a nickel bag of mari- 
juana. The house is not usually repre- 
sented in a CA matrix but is the source 
of the actual payoffs in the (1) situation. 
If the mutually beneRcial agreement is 
not illegal, then the situation simulated 
by the CA game is similar to the large 
class of human situations in which au 
advantage will accrue to one of two 
people who are interacting if the other 
changes his^ or her current behavior 
when he or she has no reason for doing 
so. 

An important feature of a CA simu- 
lation is that the choice of the creative 
alternative must be self-generating. It 
must occur without any hint, suggestion, 
or encouragejuent by anyone other than 
the parties to the agreement. The value 
of the payoff to tK>th parties should be 
such that at least one of the parties is able 
to see the ppssibility of such an arrange- 
ment without receiving outside informa- 
tion that such a solution exists and with- 
out encouragement that either party 
might wish to seek it. For such a situa- 
tion communication between the parties 
will be of niaximum importance. 

^The CA game is quite diSerent from 
a PD game. First, it is not symmetric 
since the payoffs are not the same for P 
and for O, Secondly, either player in the 
CA game can guarantee himself a payoff 
of 4 units by making choice A for player 
O or choice G for player P. At first glance 
it appears that P is in a better position 
than O since P could get 20 units of re- 
ward and O can get only 4 units maxi- 
mum on any one trial. This advantage 
becomes illusory on analysis since O has 
no reason to chooose B. If O chooses A 
he guarantees himself 4 units of reward 
while if he chooses B he gets either noth- 
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hig or loses 2 units. Thiu O Is going 
to choose A. P may or may not see this 
before the first move. It P concentrates 
on his own rewards and fails to analyze 
the game from O's perspective before the 
first trial, then P may choose D for his 
first response hoping that O will choose 
B. O of course chooses A, and after no 
more than three or four trials all P sub- 
jects in previous experiments (using no 
communication and imaginary reward) 
extinguished on the D response,* 

The CA game is a very boring, unin- 
teresting game when played under these 
conditions. But suppose a new element 
IS added to the game* I { subjects are al- 
lowed to communicate perhaps one of 
them will see a creative alternative to 
the constant AC response pattern. The 
third* major difference of the CA game 
from a PD game is that one of the cells 
contains a joint total payoff which is 
greater than the sum of the payoffs 
for the obvious choice (AC) cell. The 
existence of this cell, the BD cell in 
Figure 3, has no bearing on the game 
behavior of the subjects when they can- 
not communicate. Would it have an ef- 
fect if they could communicate, especial- 
ly if they were under real reward con- 
ditions? Experiment II of the present 
study attempted to answer this question. 

But the implementation of full com- 
munication and real reward conditions 
within a game theoretic framework is 
still not sufficient to explain real world 
conflict; other variables such as per^ 
sonality must also be considered. Here 
we depart (rom'ihe bulk of game theory 
research. Since game theorists are con- 
cerned with rationally conducted con- 
flicts and the purely structural features 
of games, game theory has emerged as a 
"depsychologized'' decision theoi^, ac- 
cording to Rapoport.^ At the same time, 

8 Sec Steinfaa, 40L 

^Anatol Rapopore, "ConflJct Resolution In 
the Light of Game Theory and Beyond/' in 



because game researchers have been in- 
terested in how the game is played rath- 
er than who the player is, the relevatice 
of game theory to actors in real conflict 
situations is often dubious, If a compre- 
hensive theory of cooperation-conflict is 
to be generated within a game-theoretic 
framework, personality variables must 
be accounted for. 

The personality characteristic dogma- 
iism was chosen as an independent 
variable in this study for two reasons. 
First, the results of previous game the- 
oretic studies suggest that traits such as 
abstractnes$<oncreteness, tolerance of 
ambiguity, and dogmatism do affect co- 
operation confliicf behavior^ though the 
effects have not been uniform;*^ and 
second, in some of its features the nature 
^of the game being played is similar to 
the Denny Doodlebug problem, used 
by Rokeach to investigate the construct 
of dogmatism.^ ^ The problem cannot be 
solved until the assumptions and beliefs 
usually held about the ways animals and 
objects move about are replaced with 
new ones more relevant to Joe Doodle- 
bug*s situation. 

Subjects who are allowed to communi- 
cate while playing the CA game are in 
a situation similar to that of subjects at- 
tempting to solve the Doodlebug prob- 
lem. They must overcome specific beliefs 
about what is possible in the game sit- 
uation and then develop new beliefs that 
permit a creative solution of the prob- 
lem. Given delayed communication in 
the CA game, P develops a belief that 

The Structure of Conflict, ed. Paul Swingle 
(New YorV: AcaH^-raic Press, 1^0), p. 1. 

lODanfcl Druckman, **Do$m3itUm, Prcticgo* 
ilation ExpeHcnce, and Slmuta(ed Group Repte* 
mentation as DetcrminanM of Dyadic Behavior 
in a Bargainmff Situation," Journal of Person^ 
atity and Social Psychology, 6 (1967), 279 2^; 
h Cahagan, J. Horal, S. Bergen and J. Tedeschl, 
/^^Status and Authoritartanism in the Prisoner's 
Dilemma Came/' paper presented at ihe meeting 
of Che Southeastern Psychological Auodation, 
Atlanta. April 1967. 

H Milton Rokeach, The Of^n and dosed 
Mind (New York*. Basic Books, 1960), 
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O will always choose A, both from P's 
observation o! the game matrix and from 
his observation of 0*s behavior, No mat- 
ter what the conditions of commimica- 
tion, P also develops confidence in the 
belief that the reward structure of the 
game !s Irrevocably defmetl by the pay- 
off matrix presented to him. This belief 
corresponds to the real life assumption 
that. '^Things are as they obviously ap- 
pear to be and cannot be changed.'* A 
third belief inherent in most gaming 
situations is that anything not specifical- 
ly allowed by the rules is specifically for- 
bidden. If P wishes to develop a crea- 
tive solution to the problem, he must 
overcome all of these beliefs. The same 
holds true for O. 



person in the P position were found to 
be necessary, but not sufficient condi- 
tions for reaching a creative solution in 
a CA game. Once reached, that solution 
was fairly stable and did not disappear 
when communication was cut off. This 
research and the reasoning behind it led 
us to the following hypothesis! 

I. Highly dogmatic persons will l>c less likely 
lo adiieve a creative solution (more than 
two consecutive BD responses) in a CA 
game than will less dograailc persons under 
conditions of full communication and real 
reward. 

Jn addition to hypothesis 1, we were 
interested in any possible differences in 
behavior between the Michigan under- 
graduates and inmates at a federal pris* 
on. We expected that both groups* be- 
havior in the CA game would be quite 
similar, despite differences in the demo- 
graphic characteristics ol the subjects 
and the nature of the real reward* 

Method 

The participants in this research were 
all members of a college level speech 
course taught by the second author at a 
federal prison in Michigan during the 
first half of 1973. The prisoners, 21 
males, were between the ages of 19 arid 
30 years. Each student had at least a high 
school education (or general equivalency 
diploma) and several had completed 
some college before their incarceration. 
Each student was acutely aware that his 
final grade in this course and other 
classes would help to determine (1) how 
soon he might begin to travel to local 
colleges for study-release time, and (2) 
in some cases, how much earlier parole 
might be granted. In the thirteenth 
week of class, forms containing a modifi- 
cation of Rokeach's 66-item Dogmatism 
Scale (Form D) were distributed to the 
21 students.^* The dogmatism scores ob- 

iSRokeach. pp. 4IS-415. 



Since highly dogmatic persons take 
considerably longer than their less dog- 
matic counterparts to solve the Doodle- 
bug problem and since the CA game has 
been likened to the Doodlebug problem^ 
it follows that highly dogmatic CA play- 
ers should be less successful than less 
dogmatic players in arriving at the cre- 
ative solution. Previous research by 
Steinfati seems supportive of this rea- 
soning.^2 In a second ex(>eriment with 
18 undergraduates of the University of 
Michigan playing 40 trials of the CA 
game, he found that no pairs reached a 
creative solution when they were not al- 
lowed to communicate. With immed* 
iate and with delayed communication 
under real reward conditions he found 
from 20 percent to 40 percent BD re- 
sponses. I'hese BD responses came al- 
most exclusively from pairs involving 
two less dogmatic players or a less dog- 
matic player in the P position. With no 
communication or with a highly dog- 
matic player in the P position he found 
less than 5 percent (usually 0 percent) of 
the responses were BD responses. Thus, 
both communication an^ a less dogmatic 

i2Stcinfau. 406. 
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lained on these seven polnt items ranged 
from a low of 185 to a high of 292. One 
subjects form was discarded because he 
alternately marked extreme ends of the 
scale. Based on these scores, subjects 
were rank ordered from 1 to 20 (where 
rank I is the lowest dogmatism score 
and rank 20 the highest). Ten pairs of 
subjects were then formed In which 
ranks 1 and 2 were placed together, 3 
and 4 together, etc. Partners were there- 
fore paired with someone who was only 
one rank above or below their own. 

The following week the students met 
for a final exam. The instructor pro- 
duced a copy of the test and explained 
that it consisted of 25 identification 
questions worth one point each (25 per- 
cent of the final grade). The instructor 
added that if the class agreed to partici- 
pate in a '^learning exercise" they would 
not have to complete each question on 
the lest. The purpose here was to induce 
a real reward condition. Based on his 
performance in the game, the student 
would be required to answer the 25 exam 
questions, less however many questions 
he earned in the game. Hence, the stu- 
dent would be able to select those ques- 
tions for which he was best prepared 
and still achieve the maximum score by 
having those responses count more. All 
class members readily agreed to partici- 
pate. 

The 20 subjects were divided into the 
ten pairs drawn up after analyzing the 
dogmatism test data the previous week. 
To insure unformity» persons who had 
the lower score in each pair were as- 
signed the F {position and each partner 
the O position. 

A large matrix (like the one in Figure 
5) was drawn on the blackboard> and the 
instructor took approximately ten min- 
utes to explain all possible moves and 
all possible rewards. No mention was 
made of the possibility or impossibility 
of side payments. After several practice 



trials the researcher specified the exact 
reward: for every twenty points won 
after the 37 game trials were com- 
pletcd,'* the student would have to do 
one question fewer on the final exam. 
Subjects were told that they were to hide 
each decision until partners had marked 
their own decisions, never to change 
marks for any reason, and to do each 
trial independently and simultaneously. 
After each pair finished they were in- 
terviewed and asked: (1) Did they wish to 
share any of their points With their part* 
ner? (2) Had their partner tried to in- 
fluence them to mark any particular de* 
cision at each trial, and, if so, with what 
success?'^ 

Results and Discussion 

After 10 trials, the data from the pair 
composed of the two subjects highest in 
dogmadsm were lost when P bitterly 
abandoned the game after O would not 
listen to his pleas for some degree o{ 
"cooperation." Player O was consistently 
choosing his A response and refused to 
change his behavior to allow P to ob- 
tain the 20 points. Due to the intensity 
of this particular conflict, it was difficult 
to interview these two subjects, but it 
seems clear that P was asking O to en- 
gage in altruistic behavior and that they 
were not discussing the possibility of 
splitting the 20 points from the BD celL 

^4 The decision to have Ss perform 57 trials 
in ihe Creative AlterhatiVe frame stemmed 
from Steinfatt*^ (1975) finding that for plaveri 
aliowed to communicate from the first trial to 
the twelfth (but not subsecuently) cooperative 
responses "dropped only slightly toward the 
end of the trials" (i.e., between trials 57 and 50 
the percentage of cooperative trials dropped 
only to 61 from 85). 

IS The instructor explained the nature of 
the study to the students after the trials and 
post experimental Interviews were completed, 
and allowed each student to either 1) take as a 
final grade the grade he had earned to that 
|)oini in Ihe term; or 2J take the entire exam 
with his partner; or 5) work on the txzta 
alone, but omit questions based on the number 
of points he had earned in the game. 
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The subsequent analysis does not in- 
elude data from this pair except where 
its inclusion is specified, 

Only one pair achieved a creative so- 
lution to the game as defined by at least 
three consecutive BD responses. Thi$ 
pair was composed of less dogmatic playj 
m jvho chose Bp as their response for 
all S7 trials of the game, and in the post 
game Interview they requested a point 
split resulting in 9 points for each playr 
er on each trial, No other players Ye; 
quested any point split. While several 
less dogmatic players reported that they 
had considered, but rejected, the pos- 
sij:}ility of BD responses and side pay* 
ments, none of the highly dogmatic pairs 
reported considering this possibility. 
While an occasional BD response oc- 
curred in the eight remaining pairs, 
these responses were isolated and seem 
to be due to chance maneuvering by the 
players rather than to a recognition of 
the possibilities of side payments. These 
random BD responses occurred on the 
average of once every 11 trials for the 
eight remaining pairs. This is a higher 
rate than found with the Michigan un* 
dergraduates who made fewer than one 
BD response per 40 trials in pairs whose 
charactenstic response was not the BD 
response. Except for the difference in 
the random BD response rate, the be- 
havior of the players in the Michigan 
sample and the prison sample was quite 
similar. 

Neither the Michigan study nor Ex- 
periment II was able to employ enough 
subjects in a real reward condition to 
conduct a meaningful test of significance 
on the results with the CA game when 
considered alone. By combining the re- 
sults of the two experiments, enough sub- 
jects are available to produce interpre- 
table results. Four pairs of highly dog- 
matic subjects and four pairs of less dog- 
matic subjects in Steinfatt's Michigan 
experiment participated in communica- 



tion conditions with real rewards that 
are comparable to the conditions for Ex- 
periment II, 1* Three of the four less dog- 
matic Michigan pairs achieved a creative 
solution while none of the highly dog* 
matic pairs did so. Combining these re< 
suits with the results of Experiment II 
gives four of nine less dogmatic pairs 
with a creative solution arid zero of nine 
highly dogmatic pairs with a creative so- 
lution if the pair who stopped playing 
after 10 trials is included. Using Fish- 
er's exact probability test (the hypergeo- 
metric distribution), the difference be- 
tween the highly and the less dogmatic 
pairs is significant at the .0411 level. If 
the data from the one highly dogmatic 
pair who almost came to blows and had 
to stop playing is not included, the prob- 
ability is .0529. In either case, we would 
argue that these findings begin to pre« 
sent a convincing case that there is a 
difference in creative alternative game 
behavior between highly dogmatic and 
less dogmatic players* We regard the 
data as generally supportive of our hy- 
pothesis, but believe that more data are 
needed before a stronger statement can 
be made. Perhaps as convincing as the 
test of significance is the fact that we 
have yet to find a highly dogmatic pair 
who seem to recognize the possibilities 
of side payments according to the post 
experimental interviews. Several of the 
less dogmatic pairs who did not reach 
a creative solution in their game behav- 
ior reported the recognition of side pay- 
ments as a possibilityi but for one reason 
or another were not able to translate 
their thoughts into action. 

CoNCLi;stONs 

The first experiment investigated be- 
havior in a PD game under full com- 
munication and compared the effects of 

These are the HH and LL pairs in the IC 
and DC conditioiu of the second experiment 
reported by Steinhit 
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real and imaginary reward. Real reward 
was found to produce a higher level of 
cooperative response than imaginary re- 
ward. When the results of Experiment I 
are compared with the results of previous 
experiments an interaction between re- 
ward conditions and communication 
conditions is suggested. Under condi- 
tions of highly mtrlcted communica* 
tioii, real reward does not seem to pro- 
duce a level of cooperative response 
which is substantially different from that 
found under imaginary reward condi- 
tions. Rut when full communication is 
alloweil, real reward produces more co- 
operation than does imaginary reward* 
This apparent interaction is in addition 
to an apparent main effect for communi- 
cation across reward conditions. Thus, 
the significant effect for real over imag- 
inary reward found in Experiment I is 
best regarded as a simple effect under 
full communication rather than as a iiue 
main effect. Ideally, these propositions 
should be tested in a single experiment 
rather than in the comparison of results 
across different experiments. 

The second experiment examined the 
effect of communication on a situation 
which simulated the type of environ- 
ment which may result in collusive 
crime: a desired goal is obtainable if one 
person can convince another that the 
goal can, in factj be attained. At least 
two variables seem related to this process 
according to the results of Experiment 
II. First, communication, the opportun- 
ity to exchange information concerning 
the possibilities of the situation, is nec- 
essary. Without communication no cre- 
ative sohitions occur. Second, the per- 
sonality variable dogmatism seems to be 
related to the ability to achieve a cre- 
ative solution in a CA game. Does this 
mean that dogmatism is related to the 
probability that an individual will en- 
gage in collusive crime? To the extent 
that dogmatism is a measure of a per- 



son's openness to new information and 
to new ways of thinking, i>erhaps it is 
related. The variable of dogmatism 
seemed relevant for inclusion in Experi- 
ment II due to the similarity of belief 
change processes involved in the solu- 
tion of both the CA game and the Den- 
ny Doodlebug problem* Persons low in 
dogmatism may be more successful in 
completing a belief change process which 
precedes collusive crime than are per- 
sons high in dogmatism. 

But the action of the dogniatism 
variable seems more complex than this 
simple statement, PreviotiV rcsfcafch has 
indicated that dogmatism has its^rstrong- 
est effect when very high-credible and 
very low-credible sources are used.*^ 
Highly dogmatic individuals tend to act 
in accord with statements originating 
from very positive (for them) sources and 
against statements from negative sources 
significantly more often than their less 
dogmatic counterparts.^* That is, highly 
dogmatic persons are more easily in- 
fluenced by persons they" consider au- 
thority figures than are less dogmatic per- 
sons. It would seem that if the authority 
figures of a highly dogmatic person were 
urging him to enter into collusion with 
them that he would be more likely to do 
so than would a less dogmatic person in 
the same situation. Yet less dogmatic sub- 
jects seem more capable of reaching a 
creative solution in a CA game than do 
highly dogmatic subjects, 

It authority figures were urging the 
person not to engage in a particular col- 
lusion, we w^ould expect the high-dog- 
matic to follow their advice more often 
than would the iow^-dogmatic person. We 
\voukl expect more collusive actions by 

iTErwin P. Bcttlnghaui, Gerald R. Millet, 
ami Thomas M» Steinfatt, "Souice Evaluation, 
SvUogistlc Content, and Judgments of Ix^lcal 
Validiiv by High-and Low-Dogmailc Persons," 
Journal of PersonaUiy and Social Psychology, 16 
(WO), 258-244. v 

18 BelUnghaus, Miller, and Stcinfait, 242-243. 
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the less dogmatic subjects and fewer by 
the highly dogmatic subjects. H the au- 
thority figures were urging collusion, it 
would be difficult to predict a difference 
between subjects based on dogmatism 
since the source argument would pre- 
dict more collusion with high dogmatics 



while the Doodlebug argument of a be- 
Hef change process would predict more 
collusion by low dogmatics. Thus, fur- 
ther research on dogmatism in simula- 
tions of collusive crime is needed before 
any strong conclusions are drawn con« 
cerning its effects. 
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ARGU MENT I N NEGOTIATION : 
A THEORETICAL AND EMPIRICAL APPROACH 
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OUR concern is with tlie communi- 
cative process of negotiation as a 
form of conflict resolution. Contempo- 
rary literature expresses the view that 
the role of communication in negotiation 
cannot be ignored. Communication re- 
searchers, however, have not identified, 
analyzed, an'i i:t:e(R|aited into a single 
model the specific communication pat- 
terns that exist during bargaining. We 
shall contend that viewing communica- 
tion in negotiation as an argumentative 
transaction encourages heuristic analysis 
of that particular form of conflict inter- 
action. In this paper> we shall (I) pre- 
sent a paradigm to facilitate empirical 
research, and (2) report the results of 
two empirical studies derived from that 
paradigm. 

Our concern for a communication-cen- 
tered theory of negotiation derives from 
a recognition that negotiation models 
often ignore the interaction of the nego- 
tiators and instead focus on a determina* 
tion of outcome. Although these models 
purport to account for the behaviors of 
each negotiator^ "most theories of bar- 
gaining do not give direct and explicit 
attention to the process of interaction 
between the parties."* For example, 
some negotiation models view the bids 
and counterbids of each bargainer as be- 

Afs. Rtiches and Ms. Hartal began this paper 
when both xvere graduate students at the Vni- 
versiiy of Colorado. Ms. HeUhes is now a doc- 
iorai student at the Ohio State University, and 
Ms. Uarral, haxnng completed her doctorate 
at Colorado, resides in Chicago. They u^ish to 
acknowledge the help of David H. Smith in the 
design of (he experiments reported, 

J Martin Patchen, "Models oi Cooperation 
and Conflict: A Critical Review/' Journal of 
Conflict nesolulion, U (1970). S92. 
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ing independent of his opponent. Some 

models "see the action of each parly as ^ 

affected in part by its perception of the 
other side's likely actions.''^ At least one 
description of the possible settlement 
includes the "probability that a given 
demand will be acceptable to the other 
side."^ Though many theories do not 
analyze the actions of a negotiator as be- 
ing a reaction to his opponent's previ- 
ous moves, the study of such reactions 
is imperative if negotiation research is 
to be theoretically productive to com- 
munication scholarship. 

The inappropriateness ot outcome- 
centered models has led to our belief 
that we must identify and analyze the 
patterns of communication manifest in 
negotiation. Our claim that negotiation 
interaction can most usefully be recog- 
nized as argumentation is an extension 
of J. Sawyer and H. Guetzkow's descrip- 
tion of: 

the core of what U generally taken as the central 
process of negotiation— reciprocal argument and 
couDter-atgument, proposal and counterpro- 
posal, in an attempt to agree upon actions and 
outcomes mutually perceived as benefidaM 

Two initial observations about the 
nature of argumentation clarify our 
reasoning. First, argumentation must be 
differentiated from a total conflict situa- 
tion. In argumentation, and negotiation, 
one "wins" relative to his own goals and 

apatchen, S92. 
3 Palchen, 592. 

4Jack Sawyer and Harold Guetikow, **Bar- 
eaining and Negotiation in International Re- 
laiion*/' in Iniernaiional Behavior: A Social* 
Psychological Analysis, ed. Herl)ert C. Kelman 
{New York: Holt, 1905), p. 479. 
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value system: satisfaction with the bar- 
gaining outcome docs not necessarily im- 
ply crushing one's opponent. Negotia- 
tion, then, can be compared to a vari- 
able-sum game, a game that blends con- 
flict and cooperattoni a game of mutual 
dependence. Thomas SchelHng describes 
these games in which: 

though the element of conftUt provides the dra* 
matic interest! mutual dependence is part of 
the logical structure and demands some kind 
of collaboration or mutual accommodation-^ 
ladi, if not explicit— even If only in the avoid- 
ance of mutual disaster .ft 

Therefore, the distinguishing feature of 
the game is that both participants can 
*'win" to some extent. For example, a 
labor contract must be acceptable to 
both labor and management; both a 
buyer and a seller must accept the terms 
of a sale or no transaction takes place* 
Each party wants the better of the deal, 
but the other party must also profit from 
it if agreement is to occur. 

A strict game theory approach is not 
satisfactory if our goal is to generate a 
communication theory of negotiation. 
The resolution of conflicting interests 
must be viewed as a process, not just the 
implications of a set of outcomes. For 
example, what occurs during bargaining 
may have ramifications reaching beyond 
the explicit terms of the contract or legal 
settlement. Again, outcome-oriented 
models are inadequate if a communica- 
tion theory of negotiation^ and eventual- 
ly of conflict resolution, is to be gen- 
erated. Based on these assumptions, we 
contend that our analysis of negotiation 
as an argumentative transaction begins 
with the position at which much negoti- 
ation research ends. 

Defining negotiation as a form of ar- 
gumentation is especially appealing be- 
cause of the close parallels between ar- 

9 Thomas C. Schelling, The Strategy of Con- 
flict (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, I960), p. 



gument and general concepts of conftict 
resolution. Resolution pf 9 conflict— and 
argument is confiict—implles the con- 
frontation of choices and some uncer- 
tainty about a set of alternatives. By 
argument we mean not only a set of 
statements with supporting evidence 
comprising a claim, but a concern with 
the •'techniques allowing Us, to Induce 
or to increase the mind*s adherence to 
the theses presented for its assent/'^ In 
bargaining, such assent is crucial if a de« 
cision is to be reached. The notions of 
a set of alternatives and of a choice-mak- 
ing process are alsq critical. Once a set 
of alternatives has been articulated, the 
negotiators employ forms of argument 
in support of their most preferred posi- 
tion. One contender's arguments can 
increase the number of choices available 
to his opponent, can increase the uncer- 
tainty about some choices, and can foster 
the awareness that any of a range of al- 
ternative outcomes presents a more de- 
sirable solution than no agreement at 
all.' 

In the same way that each bargainer 
makes choices about possible outcomes, 
he makes choices about the kind of ar- 
gument he will present. The forces in- 
fluencing these choices warrant careful 
examination; similarly, the communica- 
tive outcomes of these choices demand 
observation and analysis. The claims 
that each bargainer can advance are de- 
termined by what we call dimensions 
of argument — dimensions that aid crit- 
ical evaluation of any argumentative 
transaction, but that are especially perli« 
nent to the examination of negotiation. 

«Ch. Perelraan and L. Olbrechts-Tyicca, 
The Sew Rhetoric: A Treatise on Argumenia' 
iion, trans. John Wilkinson and PurcelT Weaver 
(Noire Dame, Ind.: Univ. of Notre Darae Press, 
1969), p. 4. 

TWhat we refer to here Is that a wider 
range of alternatives increases the latitude of 
acceptable choices available to each bar^jainer. 
By increasing the scope of alternatives, it fo1< 
lows that the chances are increased for reach* 
ing a settlement. 
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The importance oi a dimensional analy- 
sis lies with the assumption that the in* 
tegrated product of the dimensions, rath* 
er than discrete sets of isolated argumen- 
tative (actors or components, governs 
the form of the interaction* That is, no 
single dimension has total inflUv^^nce over 
the claims advanced, over the eventual 
settlement, 0 conimunicative 
ramifications of the negotiation experi* 
ence; rather, the dimensions interact to 
produce a unique communicative trans- 
action. The five dimensions we shall de- 
scribe are power, risk, compromise, pre- 
diction, and situation. 

Power and risk can most easily be dis- 
cussed together, since an important re- 
lationship exists between them. Percep- 
tions of power, determined by the rela- 
tive rewards and costs in a situation, al* 
so help to decide the amount of risk that 
a negotiator may take at a given time. 
Power is measured by the negotiator's 
resources and the extent to which his op- 
ponent is dependent upon those re- 
sources. In this mtxed*motive interac- 
tion, though, power relations are not 
necessarily one-sided^ As Wally Jacob- 
son suggests, "because O has power over 
P does not mean that P is devoid of 
influence capacity over O. In any rela- 
tionship, then, each person may have 
some power over the other, one may have 
all the power, or neither may have su- 
perior power over the other."* When 
exercising power, a negotiator must con- 
sider what he is concomitantly risking. 
Consequently, the negotiator's inherent 
power is limited as the potential costs 
of his noncompliance increase. Over 
time, the negotiator becomes more de- 
pendent upon his opponent's resources; 
he takes more risk each time he refuses 
to accept an offer. This reward-cost/pow- 
er-risk relationship is also implied by 



S Wally D. Jacobson« Pou'er and Interper* 
sonal Relations (Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth, 
|972)» p. 21. 



J. C. Harsanyi: realistic quantitative 
description of A's power over B must 
include, as an essential dimension of 
this power relation, the costs to A of at- 
tempting to influence JB's behavior/'* In 
other words, the attempt to Influence B 
has attendant to it both the measure of 
A'$ power and the measure of risk-^-go* 
tential costjP-tliat fs wiHing to Inciirr 

This suggests that functional power 
can be altered by one negotiator's abil- 
ity to increase the consequences of non- 
compliance for the other negotiator; 
that is, the ability of A to force B into 
takmg a high risk. B deterttdnes his risk 
(and possible reward) by comparing his 
reward-cost outcome £or compliance with 
that for nonc(nnpliance---the greater the 
cost of noncompliance, the greater is 
/4's power over B. This analysis implies 
the observation that as power relation- 
ships are altered, so are the correspond- 
ing measures of risk. The integration of 
risk and power as determinants of argu- 
ment is inevitable in negotiation. The 
power that each negotiator attributes to 
his opponent, as well as the amount of 
risk an individual is willing or able to 
take, can significantly influence the 
statements spoken aaoss the bargaining 
table. In mixed-motive interaction, the 
process of argumentation and the pro- 
duct of negotiation rely heavily upon 
shifts in power perceptions, not solely 
— and perhaps not at all — upon the in- 
herent power of the contenders. 

The process of compromise is distin-. 
guished by a willingness to consider al- 
ternative proposals. The contenders ini* 
ttate the session by presenting their one 
most preferred position, called a max- 
imum dispositional^ They gradually 



9 John C. Harsanyij "Measurement of Social 
Power, Opportunity Costs, and the Theory of 
Two Person Bargaining Games/* BthaviOtdl 
Science, 7 (1962), 70. 

10 This analysis is based on the model offered 
by David H. Smith. 
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move toward other alternatives until 
reaching the point beyond which neither 
will move. This rfinal offer" is termed the 
minimum disposition point. The relav 
live positions of the minimum disposi- 
tions determine what type of compromise 
must occur to reach agreement. Jn Case 
1» the mim dispositions of^t^^^ 
i participants overlap; negotiators, then, 
must compromise on the most appro- 
priate alternative from among a set of 
many suitable ones. Negotiation in Case 
I, therefore, involves an identification 
of the overlap and a decision on the most 
mutually acceptable position within that 
latitude. 

A situation that initially presents 
choices equally unacceptable to both 
parties or a situation in which the only 
proposals are mutually unacceptable 
leads to another form of compromise. In 
Case II the participants are deadlocked 
and are forced to seek additional strate- 
gies or alternatives. While the game the- 
ory approach does not explain this sit- 
uation to our total satisfaction, it docs 
help clarify it. Stevens explains that the 
mutually unacceptable alternatives re- 
sult in an "avoidance-avoidance conflict 
situation." 

The avoidance-avoidance conflict choice situa- 
tion is inherently and generically oi such a 
nature that the game take-it or-leave-it must 
create strong motivations to discover alternative 
responses. In this sltuatloh the individual can- 
not immediately maVe up his mind which goal 
CO elect, He is bi a behavioral equilibrium such 
. that strategies other than those available in the 
take-it-or-leave*lt are psychologically necessary 
if the game {% to be an appropriate one for 
resolving the transaction.!^ 

When such alternatives are revealed, the 
parties are involved in a collaborative 
effort to maintain conditions under 
which disagreement rather than termina- 
tion is possible. Gradually, however, the 

It Carl M. Stevens, Strategy and CclUciive 
Bargaining Negotiation (New Voric: McGraw* 
Hill, 1963), p. 18. 



contenders must lessen disagreement to 
reach a solution. In so doing, they par- 
ticipate in debate, {t form of argumenta* 
tion. In Douglas Ehninger's terms/ they 
are engaged in a critical and cooperative 
investigation. Particularly fitting this 
view of negotiation, £hninger claims that 
argument encom^ 

in which mutually exclusive, or nonco- 
tenable, positions present themselves. 
Both arguers present their perspectives 
on the issue, and both may examine, 
probe, and correct the other's viewpoints. 
Hence, they produce a dialectic, moving 
toward mutually acceptable conclu- 
sions.^'^ 

The notion of a dialectic implies a 
fourth dimension of argument in nego- 
tiation — prediction. The argumentative 
process culminating in agreement is sig* 
nificantly dependent upon behavioral 
predictions based on the expectations of 
the participants. Schelling analyzes this 
position and concludes that "the out- 
come of a bargaining process is to t>e de- 
scribed most immediately, most straight- 
forwardly, and most empirically in terms 
of some phenomenon of stabilized con- 
vergent expectations."^* The coordinated 
choice, or outcome, occurs via the argu- 
mentative dialectic discussed above* 
Through the dialectic, each participant 
seeks to increase the accuracy of his 
predictions concerning his opponent's 
position. The process is in a sense self- 
supporting, for as each party seeks to 
learn more about his opponent, he also 
seeks to conceal his own minimum dis' 
position, frequently attempting to indi- 
cate that it is nearer his maximum dis- 
position than is actually the case. The 
strategies or tactics used to maximize 
each party's own preferred position are 
based on the predictions each party 

12 Douglas Ehningcr, "Argument as Method: 
Its Nature, Its Limitations and Its Uses,'' Speech 
Monographs, 37 (1970), 101-110. 

13 Schelling. p. 114. 
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forms. An arguer must predict how com- 
mitted his opponent is to his expressed 
position when attempting to decide 
whether he must present another alter- 
native^ or if he can expect his opponent 
to make the first move. 

The process is analogous to a game 
of ''chicken." The first expressed willing- 
ness to move from a position will be 
taken advantage of, and the person ex- 
pressing the willingness may "lose"; but 
it neither participant swerves from his 
initial course, both will surely lose. Psy- 
chologically, pethaps, the last person to 
move is invested with strength. As Schel- 
ling has suggested, though, ^'commit- 
ments are not altogether clear; each par* 
ty cannot exactly estimate the cosu and 
values to the other side/'" Therefore, 
strategies to conceal a minimum dispo- 
sition and strategies to reveal more de- 
sirable positions are essential. Estimates 
of an opponent's commitment to vari- 
ous claims in negotiation can determine 
the course of the argumentative dialec- 
tic> the risks a contender will be willing 
to take, the functional uses of power, 
and even the eventual settlement for 
which each participant can estimate that 
he could do no better. 

A final class of variables affecting ne- 
gotiators' behavior can be distinguished 
as situational variables. As in all inter- 
personal interaction, the actual verbal 
exchange cannot adequately be analyzed 
without consideration of the context in 
which it occurs. As Sereno and Morten- 
sen observe: *'Every social situation 
forms a pattern^ a context, that governs 
the ongoing flow and effects of interper- 
sonal behavior.'*!* Situational variables, 
then, refer to external conditions uncon- 
trollably (for the most part) imposed up- 
on interpersonal encounters. A multi- 

14 Schelling, p. S9. 

1* Kenneth K. Scrcno and C. David Morten- 
sen, foundations of Communicalion Theory 
(New York: Harper, 1970), p. 292. 



tude of such contextual variables are 
crucial determinants of what statements, 
offers, and behaviors are permissible 
within bargaining. Throughout this dis- 
cussion we have alluded to several ways 
in which situation aifects negotiation— 
it may suggest what compromises would 
be acceptable; it might aid the bargainer 
in making predictions about hli oppo- 
nent's minimum disposition; it may as- 
sist contenders in attributing power to 
their opponenu; it might assume a role 
in convincing a baigainer that a par- 
ticular risk is Worthwhile. 

One particularly relevant variable in 
the external situation is the urgency of 
the issue. The degree to which a decision 
must be reached in a specified, prede- 
termined amount of time relates directly 
to notions of dependency Jn power. For 
example, if a union is threatening a 
strike on a particular date, and manage- 
ment could not absorb the losses a strike 
would entail, the time pressures would 
certainly aSect management's negotiation 
behavior, would affect the risks manage- 
ment might take when costs are high, 
and may also affect subsequent satisfac- 
tion with the settlement. The effects of 
a situation may be reflected in a shift 
of minimum disposition regarding wages 
or concessions concerning benefit^ work- 
ing conditions, etc In any case, labor 
gains a power advantage as a result of 
the bargaining context. This example 
serves to illustrate the outstanding roles 
that situation and context assunie as de- 
terminants of negotiation interaction. 

The model of negotiation that we 
proffer is based on the belief that ne- 
gotiation is a mixed-motive interaction, 
and, as such, it utilizes the dialectic of 
argument to form converging opinions 
of a best solution. Argumentation, then, 
is the vehicle by which the conflict is re- 
solved. 

In the following portion of this pa- 
per, we shall report the results of two 
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exploratory empirical studies. These ex- 
periments were designed with the ex- 
pcclation of developing useful categories 
tor subsequent content analysis. A corol- 
lary intent was to determine empirically 
whether the dimensions that we have se- 
lected are indeed significant; that is, we 
desired to answer the question: Does Jhe 
manipulation of a given dimension have 
a significant effect on the negotiation 
process or outcome? While we recognize 
that isolating particular dimensions for 
analysis may mask significant interaction 
patterns among ail dimensions, we de- 
termined that it was first necessary to 
describe fully each individual dimension 
and then examine all dimensions in an 
interactive experimental setting. Hence» 
we selected to explore two dimensions 
in this investigative, category-generating 
research. Expeiiment I examines predic- 
tion — specifically perceptions of min- 
imum dispositions; Experiment II deals 
with urgency of the issue as a possible 
indicator of subsequent negotiator satis- 
faction. 

Experiment I 

Experiment I was designed to exam- 
ine at least one aspect of the prediction 
dimension. We have suggested that 
through the argumentative dialectic, 
participants seek to gain maximum in- 
formation about their opponents' posi- 
tions. Our model suggests, then, that 
one's ability to predict may be related 
to bargaining outcome. This experiment 
investigated that issue with the hope 
that a useful category for future conte u 
analyses would emerge. We believed thru 
the ability to perceive accurately an op 
ponent's minimum disposition at a given 
point during bargaining would be a 
good indicator of a negotiator's skills. 
The implication is that a potentially suc- 
cessful negotiator will make use of the 
knowledge he possesses in advancing fur- 



ther arguments. Based on this reasoning, 
the following hypothesis emerged: 

Negotiators who more accurately predict thdr 
opponenta' mintmum disposiUons wiH gala 
more favorable settlements than negotiators who 
make inaccurate estimates. 

Since the experiment reported below in- 
volved mock out-of<ouu cases, ''favor- 
ability*' was operationalized in the fol* 
lowing fashion: for plaintiffs, settlements 
became '*more favorable** as they ap- 
proached the total amount for which the 
defendant was being sued. Conversely, 
for defendants, settlements became 
*'more favorable" as they approached 
zero. The "more accurate predictor" of 
a pair was the one with a lesser dis- 
crepancy between his prediction of his 
opponent's minimum disposition and the 
opponent*s own statement of his min- 
imum disposition. 

Method 

Subjects* Undergraduate students (N 
=: 52) enrolled in speech communication 
classes at the University of Nevada, Las 
Vegas» served as subjects. 

Design and Procedures, Subjects were 
randomly placed in dyads and then arbi- 
trarily assigned the role of plaintiff or 
defendant. The experimenter briefly ex- 
plained and illustrated to the students 
the concepts of maximum and minimum 
disposition presented above and deter- 
mined that all subjects understood those 
concepts. 

Subjects then received a brief descrip- 
tion of a mock litigation in which the 
defendant was being sued for $10,000 
following an automobile accident. Fif* 
teen minutes were allotted for bargain- 
ing. After five minutes, and again after 
ten minutes, the experimenter halted 
negotiation and instructed subjects to 
indicate their own minimum disposi* 
tion and to make an estimate of their 
opponent's minimum disposition. The 
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minimum dispositions were to be re- 
corded in dollar amounts, not via a 
statement such as *'He is willing to pay 
for my medical expenses.'* At the end of 
fifteen minutes, subjects were instructed 
to record the amount of the cash seiile- 
ment upon which they Iiad agreed. 

Results 

It was predicted that the more success- 
ful negotiators would have made more 
accurate estimates of tlieir opponents' 
minimum dispositions. The data ob- 
tained suggest that th: hypothesis is ten* 
able. 

Data were analyzed in the following 
manner: for each subject, a j^ercentage 
discrepancy (r^d) measure was calculated 
for each estimate that had been made. 
Percentage discrepancy represented the 
difference between a subject's estimate 
of his opponent's niininunn disposition 
and his opj>onent's own statement of 
minimum disposition. The percentage of 
the difference was calculated on the to- 
tal amount for which tJie subjects were 
negotiating ($10,000). For example, if a 
plaintiff estimated the defendant's min- 
imum disposition to be $3000, and the 
defendant stated his own minimum dis- 
position as 51500, the resulting %d 
would be 15%. Tlie difference between 
53000 and $1500 is $1500; $1500 is 15% 
of $10,000. 

Percentage discrepancy measures were 
then correlated with the dollar settle- 
ments. Plaintiff and defendant data were 
separated for the correlations, since set- 
tlement favorability was operationalized 
in opposing directions for plaintiffs and 



{(efendants. Table I reports the results 
of the correlations. 

In all case$> correlation coefficients 
were in the predicted directions. Only for 
Time 2 (two thlrds of the way through 
bargaining), however, were they signifi* 
cant beyond .05. While there is a rela- 
tionship between estimation and out- 
come, this relationship becomes more 
pr(mounced as bargaining progresses. 

Discussion 

It is not possible from this investiga- 
tion to ascertain fully the relationship 
between prediction and negotiating abil- 
ity, but several conclusions are suggested^ 

First, the dimension of prediction ap- 
pears closely related to the negotiated 
outcome. Although this experiment did 
not directly study bargaining strategies, 
one may now posit further research ques- 
tions in this regard: What distinguishing 
communicative strategies are typically 
employed, the success of which are di- 
rectly related to knowledge of the op- 
j>onent's position? A corollary to this 
question poses four alternatives, which 
may be specifically addressed in future 
content analysis research. 

(1) Do successful negotiators IntentionaUy oi 
consdousty employ comidunicative strategies 
(hat conceal their own minimuia dispositions^ 
or (2) Are successful negotiators merely adept 
at gleaning their opponents' minimum disposi- 
tions from statements made during bargaining^ 
or (3) Do unsuccessful negotiators make com* 
municatlve "errors" that reveal their iiiinimum 
dispositions, hence granting their opponents a 
strategic edge? or (4) Do unsuccessful negoti* 
a tors fail to exploit opportunities to perceive 
their opponents* minimum dispositions? 



TABLE 1 

CORREMTIONS BeTW££N %D'S AND SETTLEMENTS FOR PlJMNTIFFS AND DEFENDANTS 

Plainrifr Plaintiff Defendant Defendant 

9cd,Tlmel .%d,Time2 %d,Timel 9<d.Time2 

Settlement —,292 —.489^ SH Me* 



'Significant at ,05, 
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These questions bring to the forefront 
the larger conceptual and theoretical is^ 
sue of the relationship between predic- 
tive ability as an indicator of commiiui' 
calive ability and eventual outcome. 
While prediction cannot be the sole de- 
terminant of success, it is probably a de- 
terminant of the kinds of arguments that 
a successful negotiator marshalls. 

Two. specific suggestions for further^ 
probative work in this area can be made 
here. In an attempt to determine a pos* 
sible answer to the four alternative ques* 
tions posed above, one might pair nego- 
tiators with previous records oE success. 
Content analyses of these sessions may in 
turn suggest which communicative and 
predictive strategies consistently point 
toward success. 

Second, such content analyses and sub- 
sequent subject investigation may also 
suggest whether successful negotiators 
are more conscious of the advantages 
gained by making predictions and esti* 
mates. Successful negotiators may exhibit 
an awareness of an interactive, rather 
than a linear, view of the communica- 
tion process. Criteria for content analy- 
ses could be developed whereby coders 
could determine the extent to which a 
statement is in response or reaction to 
an opponent's statement or offer. 

A second major area that warrants at* 
tention relates to the experimental find- 
ing that the correlation between 7f d and 
settlement increases in the predicted di- 
rection as bargaining time increases. .One 
explanation for this occurrence may be 
that early negotiation time is spent mo^e 
in information exchange and less in o^ 
fer and counter-offer. Certainly, as more 
communication occurs, more is revealed 
— hence, better predictions can be made. 
An alternative explanation is that the 
soon to-be-successful negotiator had al- 
ready gained a strategic advantage by 
the second time estimates were recorded, 
This advantage may well account for his 



superior knowledge of his opponent's 
position. 

It is apparent, then, that prediction 
h a signiPicant dimension of the com* 
municative/argumentative process evi- 
dent in negotiation. Further research 
should reveal the entire range of this 
dimension's theoretic and practical im* 
pact. 

Experiment II 

Experiment II was designed to exam* 
ine aspects of the argumentative dimen- 
sions we have termed situation. We sug- 
gested earlier that the urgency with 
which a settlement must be reached may 
affect the claims exchanged during bar- 
gaining. The demand to make rapid and 
numerous concessions (moves away from 
one's maximum disposition) probably 
affects the perceptions a negotiator has 
following the bargaining session. This 
experiment examined subjects' various 
perceptions of the settlement and of 
the negotiation process under varying 
conditions of *'urgency." The following 
hypotheses were examined. 

1. The mote time subjects are given to reach 
a settlement, the more satisfied they will be 
with the settlement itself. 

2. The more time subjects are given to reach 
a settlement, the more satisfied they will be 
with the process utilized to reach that settle* 
ment. 

The experimenters surmised that when 
given a generous amount of time, ue„ 
under less situational pressure subjects . 
will believe that they were able to con- 
sider carefully all aspects of the con- 
flict. Under restrictive, short time limits, 
on the other hand, subjects will likely 
believe that they were forced into a 
hasty, unconsidered decision. 

Two additional hypotheses consid- 
ered the relationship between "satisfac- 
tion with settlement" and the settlement 
itself, and the relationship between "sat- 
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ijfactlon with proccw" and (he settle- 
ment. 

5. Regardleis of the amoutii of time allowed 
for negotiation, there will be a direct re- 
latlonihlp between "satiifaction with seiile- 
ment" and the amount of the settlement. 

4. Regardleia of the amount of lime allowed 
for negotiation, there will be a direct rela- 
tionship between "catlsfaciion with process*' 
and the amount of the settlement. 

For plaintiffs, we anticipated a positive 
correlation between satisfaction and set- 
ttement, for defendants, a negative cor* 
relation. It seems reasonable to expect 
satisfaction to relate with outcome 
whether or not the issue involved is 
"urgent"— people who 'Vin" are gen- 
erally happier than those who "lose," 
Anyone, however, should be more 
pleased when given sufficient time to 
analyze and resolve a conflict. 

Method 

• Subjects. Undergraduate students (N 
5= 168) at the University of Nfevada, Las 
Vegas, served as subjects. Subjects were 
enrolled in classes in the Department of 
Speech arid the College of Hotel Admin- 
istration. 

Design and Procedures. The experi- 
mental paradigm is similar to the one re- 
ported above: subjects were asked to set- 
tle a mock litigation out of court. In this 
experiment, however, subjects were not 
interrupted during bargaining to make 
estimates of minimum dispositions. 
Rather, they bargained for the entire 
time allocated to their experimental 
condition. 

Subjects were randomly assigned to 
dyads, and dyads were randomly assigned 
to a treatment group. All groups nego- 
tiated the same case from the same set 
of mock legal facts. The case involved 
a liability suit for damages suffered in 
a fall on the edge of the defendant's 
property. The only difference between 
conditions was the amount of time al* 



lotted for reaching a settlement. Group 
1 was given ten minutes. Group II twen- 
ty minutes, and Group III thirty min- 
utes. At the end of the specified time, 
subjects were instructed to record the 
number of dollars, between JO and 
$10,000, on which they had agreed. In- 
struclions prior to the opening of the 
negotiation session explicitly stated that 
the case could not be taken to court and 
that a settlement must be reached with- 
in the time limit. 

Subjects were then administered an 
evaluate six-scale, bipolar adjective 
test. The instrument was designed to 
measure subjects' .satisfaction with the 
overall negotiation experience. The satis- 
faction instrument was divided into two 
independent parts. Scales 1-3 rated sub- 
jects' perceptions of the settlement that 
had been reached. The adjective pairs 
fair-unfair, good-bad, and successfuUun- 
successfu: were employed. On the final 
three scales, subjects rated their percep- 
tions of the process in which they had 
just been engaged. The adjective pairs 
pleasant-unpleasant, meaningful -mean- 
ingless, and interesting'boring were util- 
ized here. 

The semantic differential, then, yield- 
ed two measurements that could be uti- 
lized in analyzing the data: a judgment 
about the cash settlement and a judg- 
ment about the process employed to 
reach this settlement. Finally, the data 
allowed for correlative comparisons of 
individual satisfaction scores with the 
corresponding settlements. 

Results 

Satisfaction scores were computed by 
assigning the values 1-7 (negative to 
positive) to the various intervals of the 
semantic differential scales. Scales 1-3 
rated satisfaction with the settlement, 
scales 4-6, satisfaction with the process. 
Tables 2 and 3 include means and stand- 
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TABLE 2 

Means ANt> Stanixaio) Deviations ron "SATurAcrioN with Settument" Scours 



20min. 



SO uin. 



Mean 

S. D. 



15.14 
4.92 



16.86 
S^5 



16.71 
3.75 



TABLE 5 

Means and Stanpaud Deviations ron ^'Satisfachos with Process'* Scohes 





10m!n. 


20mln. 




30 roln. 


Mean 


15.38 


1550 




16.61 


S. D. 


4.70 


5,70 




5.61 



ard deviations (or all three experimental 
conditions. 

Hypotheses 1 and 2 were tested by cal* 
culattng one-way ANOVA's based on the 
satisfaction means. Tables 4 and 5 show 
the ANOVA results. Since a significant 
F-ratio was obtained for the ''satisfac* 
tion with settlement" ANOVA, multiple 
comparisons w*ere calculated. The Tukey 
technique was chosen to conduct the 
pair-wise contrasts. As Table 6 indicates, 
two of the comparisons proved signifi- 
cant at .05. 

Based on this analysis, it is apparent 
that Hypothesis 1 was supported. Satis- 



faction with the settlement increased slg« 
nificantly as the time for bargaining in- 
creased from 10 to 20 and from 10 to 
30 minutes, though an almost impercep- 
tible decrease occurred from 20 to 30 
minutes. In general it may be suggested 
that time allotted influences satisfaction 
with the bargaining outcome. The lack 
of difference between Conditions II and 
III may suggest that after an optimal 
amount of time, satisfaction scores reach 
a plateau. 

Hypothesis 2 was not confirmed. Al- 
though there was a slight overall trend 
in the expected direction, the resulting 



TABLE 4 

ANOVA: SATiSFACTION WITH SEmxMf Nr 



Source of 
variation 








MS 


F 




P 


between 
within 




2 
165 




56.03 
16.93 


3.3 J 




p<.05 






TABLE 5 
ANOVA: SATisFAcnoN with 


Trocfss 






Source of 
variation 




df 




MS 


F 




P 


between 
within 




2 
165 




25.75 
18.79 


1.37 




P<.25 


TABLE 6 

MlLTIPtX CONtPAWSONS FOk THE SATISFACTION WITH SETTLEMENT" DATA 


Comparison 






q 




Simultaneous Confidence Intervals 


^1*^^111 


-L72) 
-1.75) 
-.03) 




-5.70* 
-5.79* 
- .099 




—1.72 ± LOOl 
— 1.75 ± LOOl 
— .03 ± 1.001 


= (—2.721. 
= { — 2.751, 
= (—1.031, 


—.719) 
-.749) 
.971) 


•Significant at .05. 
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F-ratio {ell short of the critical value. 
Apparently, satisfaction with the nego- 
tiation process is not significantly af- 
fected by the amount of time permitted 
for bargaining. 

Hypothesis S was examined by cop 
relating individual satisfaction scores 
with the corresponding settlements for 
alt three conditions. Table 7 includes 
these results. 

The test for the final hypothesis con- 
sisted of correlating ''satisfaction with 
process" scores with settlements, The 
correlation coefficients are reported in 
Table 8. 

All correlations obtained were in the 
predicted directions. The number of sig- 
nificant coefficients suggests that both 
Hypothesis 3 and Hypothesis 4 were sup- 
ported. It is important to note, however, 
ihat opposing trends emerge when com- 
paring the two sets of results. The cor- 
relations for "satisfaction with settle- 
ment" are more pronounced under con- 
ditions with limited negotiation time. 
The "satisfaction with process" coeffi- 
cients increase with more ample negotia- 
tion time. 

In sum. the following predictions were 
confirmed by the statistical analysis: (1) 
Overall subject satisfaction with the set- 
tlement is greater when time granted to 
reach the settlement is generous. (2) 
There appears to be a direct relationship 



between "satisfaction with settlement" 
and the settlement itself. (3) Further, 
there appears to be a direct relationship 
beiween "satisfaction with process" and 
seiilcmeni quality. The prediction that 
overall subject satisfaction with process 
would increase with time was not borne 
out by the experimental findings. 

Discussion 

The results of this experiment clearly 
indicate that the differential effects of 
time upon negotiators' perceptions are 
worthy of further analysis. Several con- 
clusions drawn from the experiment of- 
fer implications for a dimensional analy-* 
sis of argument in negotiation that can 
provide a framework and viewpoint for 
future research, 

One significant conclusion may be 
drawn by comparing the outcomes of 
Hypothesis 1 with Hypothesis S. While 
overall satisfaction with the settlement 
increases with lime, individual satisfac- 
tion with the settlement becomes less re- 
lated to the quality of the settlement. 
That is, the satisfaction scores increase 
with time, but their correlation with the 
settlement decreases with time. This sug- 
gests that while greater negotiation time 
yields greater satisfaction, the reason for 
increased satisfaction must be something 
other than settlement s^^e* This appar- 
ent interaction is further supported by 



TABLE 7 

CoRREiATioNs BrTwrrN "Satisfaction with Settlement" and Sf.rriiAUNT 

lOmin. 20min. 30 min. 

Defendant , --.650* —.412' —.363 

TABLE 8 

f:ORRM ATIONS MrrW trS "SA irsF action \\l\H \*mtTS$*' and SKIT1.K\tFM 

lOmin. 20min. 30mln, 

Plainim .321 m")* .001* 

Defendant >-.IOO» — .433» —.512* 

•SiRnificant at .Oj. 
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the results for Hypothesis 4: with greater 
bargaining time available^ ^^satisfaction 
with process** relates more closely to the 
qualUy of the settlement. It seems plan* 
sible to conclude, then, that when a set- 
tlement is reached hurriedly, settlement 
size is the overwhelming factor in deter- 
mining high satisfaction. When a settle- 
ment Is reached under more leisurely 
circumstances, however, satisfaction is 
determined primarily by analysis of the 
process-— or at least by some factor other 
than settlement size, In other words, un. 
der Condition III, it was possible to be 
very pleased witli the process, yet un- 
happy about the agreement, Conversely, 
under Condition I, it was likely that sub- 
jects who "won'* (received high quality 
settlements) were less satisfied with the 
process employed to yield agreement. 

The most important implication of 
the findings offered here is the reaffirma- 
tion of our earlier claim thai outcome- 
oriented models are inadequate. The re- 
sults obtained in this experiment clearly 
suggest that content analyses ought to be 
conducted to comprehend fully the coni- 
nuinicative patterns responsible for the 
observed relationships between satisfac- 
tion, lime, and settlement size. A cursory 
glance at the human dynamics of negotia- 
tion might only suggest that "winning'' 
(if winning is defined relative to settle- 
ment size) determines the attiiudinnl re- 
sponse^ As we noted earlier, though, one 
only *'wins** relative to his own goals. 
This research suggests that one of those 
other goals or vahies concerns the na- 
ture of communication occurring during 
bargaining; the ravnificaiions of a negotia. 
tion session extend beyond the simple 
terms of the agreement. Participants' 
subsequent attitudes and behaviors may 
in part be determined by bargaining ta- 
ble interaction. For example, the results 
of a first encounter between two con- 
tenders may well influence their behav* 
iors in a second negotiation. 



1 he failure to confirm Hypothesis 2, 
when compared with the correlation re- 
sults, also yields interesting implications. 
Although overall satisfaction with the 
process was relatively constant across 
conditions, that measurement correlated 
significantly for all but plaintiffs in Con- 
dition L This again suggests that more 
than outcome must be examined. Two 
questions for future inquiry present 
themselves: (1) What interaction pat- 
terns occur that allow '^losers" to be 
highly satisfied with the process by which 
they ''lost"? (2) What interaction pat- 
terns occur that allow "winners" to be 
dissatisfied with the process by which 
they "won"? 

A final consideration is the issue of 
time effects and setdement size. Al- 
though this experiment did not explore 
that relationship, a communication per- 
spective toward negotiation suggests that 
such investigation may prove significant. 
If length of bargaining time does not 
affect outcome, then advantages gained 
through increased time are solely "hu- 
man" or extra-negotiation advantages; 
if the only goal is reaching a settlement, 
however, then participant satisfaction 
might readily be sacrificed in order to 
conserve time and reduce bargaining 
costs. If increased time tends to create 
consistent advantages for one party, 
then the opponent may be acting ra- 
tionally if he forces an early settlement* 
In any case, tlie relationship between 
time and settlement size should be ex- 
amined as an important aspect of the 
siiuatifjnal dimension. 

Although niany other situational fac- 
tors may affect communication in nego- 
tiation, this experiment has uncovered 
theoretically meaningful claims regard* 
ing the urgency of the issue, Furtlier, 
the categories developed here promise to 
be useful in observing future negotiation 
sessions. 
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Conclusion 

The purpose of this paper has been 
twofold: to present a communication- 
centered model of the negotiation pro- 
cess and to explore empirically some 
dimensions of that model. The results 
appear promising in light of the claims 
confirmed here and the notions for fur* 
ther investigation that have been expli- 



cated, The task now is to exploit further 
the observational categories that emerged 
herein and to continue the exploration 
for ad(h'tional categories. Perhaps in hav- 
ing identified the communicative process 
of negotiation as argumentation, a foun* 
dation has been laid for a better the- 
oretical and functional understanding of 
the negotiation process itself. 



PERCEIVING COMMUNICATION CONFLICT 



THOMAS J, SAINE 



THREE theoretical traditions are 
primarily responsible (or the cur- 
rem social psychological interest in hu- 
man conflict. Group^ralning theorists 
have contended that conflict is a natural, 
human occurrence, which emerges as in- 
dividuals attempt to cope with role in- 
securities, dependence, and the desire for 
social acceptance.* By manipulating re- 
ward structures, game theorists have 
been able to study the processes whereby 
outcomes are negotiated in competitive 
situations.^ Consistency theorists have 
investigated the effect of nitra communi- 
cator conflict, generated by counteratti- 
tudinal role enactment^ on attitude 
structures.^ 

These traditions are similar in at 
least one respect. Each has promoted the 
study o( conflict effects. In other words, 
researchers have contrasted the impact 
of high versus low conflict situations on 
epistemic processes, including attitude 
change* and communicative processes, 
including negotiated outcomes to inter- 
action. Much remains to be learned 
about what causes conflict to occur and 
how or when or if people differ in their 
perceptions of conflict. For example, we 
do not know what information process- 

Mr, Saine is assistant professor o/ speech at the 
Vniv€Tsi(y of Ftotida. Ht txpressts thanks lo 
Carl Wattenbargtr for assistance in conducting 
the experiment. 

» Sec Lcland P. Bradford, Jack R. Gibb, and 
Kenneth D. fienne, eds., T-Oroup Theory and 
Laboratory Method: tnnovation in HC'tducation 
(New York: Wiley, 1964). 

a See Elion B. McNeil, ed., The Nature of 
Human Conflict (Englewocd CHffs: Prctitltc- 
Han, 1965). 

s Robert P. Abelson, EUioi Aton on. WHliam 
r McGulre, Theodore Nf. Newcomb, Milto?» ]. 
Rosenberg, and Percy H. Tannenbaum, ed.<., 
Thforits of Cofrnittve Consistency: A Sountbook 
(Chicago; Rand NfcXally, 1968). ' « 
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in{j skills affect the perception of con- 
flict. And we do not know what infor* 
mational characteristics of the commun- 
icaiion environment are necessary to en- 
able an observer to judge that conflict 
has occurred or will occur. 

This paper reports findings of experi- 
ments conducted to test the adequacy 
with which Information processing 
theory predicts individual ability to per- 
ceive conflict and rate its severity. This 
relationship is of particular interest to 
communication theorists because it 
places the study of conflict perception 
within an understandable context of 
other related decoding behaviors. 

Information Processing 

The 'term information processing re- 
fers to the ability of an interactant to 
comprehend and use the alternate 
meanings associated with a stimulus and 
to integrate that information into his 
conceptual system in such a way that it 
relates to previously acquired data with- 
out dissonance or stress.* Two systemic 
properties are typically associated with 
the processing of information: cogniiwe 
dimensionality^ and integrative ruUsfi 
Although many theorists have attempted 

< Harold Schroder, Mtchael |. Driver, 
and Siegfried Streufcrt, Human information 
Processing (New York? Holl, 1967), pp. 5*7. 

Schroder et al., describe dimensionality: 
• Dimensions arc the units of conceptual func- 
tioning and represent the elements or 'content' 
of thought. Judgments, altitudes, deddoni, or 
pcrcfpiionj concerning a range ot selmuli can 
be based on few — or niany—dimensional unit* 
of Information /p, 7)/' 

« Rules are the conceptual tools vhlch allow 
an individual to combine and rcorganiie coj^ni- 
lions. The greater the number or Integrative 
rules, the j^reatcr one's ability to uilUzc diverse 
information. 
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to label, describe, and statistically pre- 
dict individual differences in informa- 
tion procesalng, two theories in particu- 
lar appear suited to the study of con- 
flict perception because of il^cir treat- 
nient of the two aforementioned con- 
ceptual properties and their overall pre- 
dictive power. 

Cognitive Complexity Theory 

Cognitive complexity theory repre- 
sents a reconceptuali^ation and exten- 
sion of George Kelly's ^'psychology of 
personal constructs."' Kelly argued that 
j)ersonpl constructs (actually bipolar 
adjective pairs, such as good-bad, effec- 
tive-ineffective, like-dislike, etc) are the 
conceptual tools whereby man is able to 
construe meaning and differentiate 
among similar cognitive and perceptual 
objects.* Each individual has a limited 
universe of personal constructs which he 
may draw upon as he attempts to inter- 
pret life events. Theoretically, the great- 
er the number of personal constructs an 
individual is able to bring to bear in 
understandin'g events, the greater his 
ability to comprehend fully the implica- 
tions of an act and the higher his level of 
information processing, 

Bieri used the label ^'cognitive com- 
plexity" to describe the relative com- 
plexity of {personal construct systems-* 
ComplcKity theory sdpulates that high 
complexity intevactants, when con- 
fronted with complex informational 
stimuli (complex because of the novelty, 
inconsistency, difRcuUy, or ambiguity of 
the stinudus), are better able to com pre- 
Iieml retain, and perceptively apply the 
information tov^^ard some ix)st»communi- 
calio!! judgment, Researcli has demon- 

7 Cicorge A. Kelly, The Psychology of Per- 
sonal Constructs (New Vork: Nor ion, tO'i'i). 

8 C'ontemporary literature refers lo ^'personal 
constructs" as ''juclgmcmal dimcn'^ions/' 

^ James Bicrl, "Cognitive Complcxity^SIm' 
j>lictty and Predictive Behavior/' Joumaf of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, fd {\0'y:t). 265. 



straicd that high complexity decoders, 
given complex informational conditions, 
are belter able to predict the behavior of 
otJicrs.^o fQj^j^i niore elaborate and multi- 
valent personal impressions,** engage 
less in leveling (the omission of detail 
in recall) and assimilative projeciioit 
(the perception of others in terms of 
self),^2 and generally glean more infor- 
mation from messages** than do low 
complexity decoders. 

Further, research suggests that cogni- 
tive complexity has an important and 
measurable influence on conflict percep- 
tion, Tripodi and Rieri found that high 
complexity subjects incorporated signifi- 
cantly more conflicting themes in a 
story-completion task and were signifi- 
cantly more certain of their judgments 
regarding conflicting information than 
were low complexity subjects.** It was 
reasoned that "cognitively complex Ss 
project more conflicting themes because 
of their greater versatility in conceptu- 
alizing dimension^ of behavior/'^* These 
findings are coiisistent with results re- 
lated by Levenihal and Singer which 
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(196-1), 119-137. 

l*Tony Tripodi and James Bitri, ^'Cognitive 
Complexity, Perec i\Vd Confiict. and Certainly," 
Journal of Personality, 3J (1966), 144')53. 

Tripodi and mcri, "Cogfdlive Complexity. 
Perceived C:onflict, atid Certainty.*' 150. 
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indicate (hat high complexity decoders 
express a preference for information re- 
lated to the inner states of principals in 
a hypothetical incident, while low com- 
plexity decoders search for statements 
regarding surface qualities.'^ Following 
a similar line ol reasonhig, Press, Crock- 
etti and Rosenkraniz predicted and 
found evidence to sup]>ort the contcn- 
tion that high complexity individuals 
experience significantly less difTuuliy in 
learning conflicting (unbalanced) social 
structures ihaji do low complexity indi- 
viduals,^^ The tentative conclusion 
drawn frOm these studies is that high 
complexity interaceants due to their 
ability to create and tolerate conRicting 
perspectives on human behavior, are 
more sensitive to interpersonal conflict 
than are low complexity interactants. 

Concepiual Structure Theory 

Conceptual structure theory is partic 
ularly attractive to communication 
theorists because of the strong emphasis 
placed on the role of the communication 
environment in decoding behavior, 
Schroder, Driver, and Sireufert theorized 
that one's level of conceptual structure 
and the complexity of the communica- 
tion environment interact to affect the 
level at which information can be pro- 
cessed.'^ A number of different factors 
act either to increase or decrease the 
complexity of the communication en* 
vironment, including information load 
(the rate and/or amount of information 
which is made available to decoders), 

16 Howard tevcnrhal and !);ivid I,. Singer, 
"Cogniiive CompU-xily, Imprcjsion For ma tin a 
and Improssion Change." Journal of P. nontiliiy, 
52 (lye-O. 210-225, 

iTAilan N, Press Waller H, Crockttt. and 
Paul S. Roscnkrani/, •'Cagnillvc Complexity 
ami ihc Learning of Ba/ariced and t'nbalanfecJ 
Socia). Structures/' JouxncA of Pirumnlily. 57 
(1969), 541-553. 

iS'**LcveJ of conceptual structure* refers to 
the way an Individual receives. 5inre5, processes 
and iransmils informaiion," .Sthradrr ct aL, p, 8. 

" <d ■ 
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information diversity, novelty of the sit- 
uation, severity of possible outcomes^ 
and subject involvement or interest,** 
Excessive or inadequate conditions for 
any of these factors create a below opti- 
mum environment for the processing of 
information^ 

The specific relationship between con- 
ceptual structure and environmental 
complexity can be represented as two 
inverted U-shaped curves, with the curve 
for low complexity persons being sig« 
nificantly lower in the moderate condi- 
tion of environmental complexity than 
the curve for high complexity persons. 
As the complexity of the communication 
environment increases toward excessive 
complexity, information processing level 
decreases to a point at which the infor- 
mation processing levels for both high 
and low complexity persons are approxi* 
mately equal. In other words, concep- 
tual structure theory predicts that the 
information processing level of high 
complexity subjects will exceed that of 
low complexity subjects only under 
moderate conditions of environmental 
complexity. 

Research has provided strong support 
for this thesis. Studies have shown that 
high complexity decoders, under moder- 
ate conditions of environmental com- 
plexity* ask for less and utilize more in- 
formation,2o receive more information,^^ 
are better able to form new concepts,^^ 
better perform tasks requiring decision 

HiSclnodcr ct al., pp, 51-33. 

20 Siegfried Streufert, Peter Suedfcld, ,tnd 
Michael J» Driver, "Conceptual Structure, [n* 
foimation Search, and Information Utilization/' 
Journal of Personality and Sochi Psychology, 2 
(1965). 736«740 

2t i*eter Suedfeld and Richard Hagen, "Mea* 
surctiicut of Information Coiuplexity: Con- 
ceptual Structure and Information Pattern a* 
Factors in Information Processing," Journal 
of Personality and Social Psycholoey, 4 (1966), 

2'ijoan Rigney, James Bieri, and Tony Tri- 
podi, "Social Concept Attainment and C ognitive 
r<»mp!exity. "Psychohgical Hr/wris, 15 
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integration (the fonnulation of speciGc 
behavioral strategies which are interre- 
latcil23)^ and are better able to tract and 
niicgrate conflicting intorniatlon^^ than 
low complexity decoders, 

Evidence exists which suggests that 
these same variables also interact 
to inRtience individtial ability to per- 
ceive and evaluate the severity of inter- 
personal conflict* Crano and Schroder in« 
vestigatcd differences between high and 
low complexity persons in their ability 
and method of resolving conflict.J^* The 
results show that following a strong 
counterattitudinal message low complex* 
ity subjects felt a greater need to re- 
solve conflict, used more of the available 
processes for reducing conflict, and used 
ihem in a more internally consistent 
manner than did high complexity sub- 
jects. Crano and Schroder interpreted 
the results to suggest that: 

As the complexity oi a pcrson^s information* 
processing structure increases, the individual 
win generate more degrees ot freedom in deal- 
ing with diversity. Consequently* there wilt 
be a greater number of resolution processes 
available to him, and these will not ntceiscrily 
be bound by the condition o( internal con- 
sistency. That is, multidimensional and alter* 
nate integrative rules will operate at more com- 
plex leveh.2« 

These findings are reinforced by re- 
sults reported by Slreufert and Sireufert 
which indicate that conceptual structure 
and failure-success interact to affect the 
attribution of causality for interpersonal 
ionflict.27 After being expose<l to either 

23 Siegfried Sireufert, Susan Slreufert. and 
Carl H, Castore, "Complexity, Increasing Fail- 
ure, and Decision Making," Journal of Exp^ri* 
menial Research in Personatity, 3 (1960), 295- 
300. 

2< Schroder ct al.. p. 112. 

1^5 William D. Crano and If. M. Schroder, 
"C:omplcxiiy of Altitude Structure and Processes 
of Conflict Reduction," Journal of Personality 
and Social Piychoiogy, 5 (1967), UO HI. 

2« Crano and Schroder, 112. 

2T Siegfried Streufert and Susan C. Strcuferl. 
^'Effects of Conceptual Structure, Failure, and 



conditions of increasing failure or ln« 
creasing success in coping with interper- 
sonal conflict^ subjects assigned responsi- 
bility for the outcome. Results show that 
low complexity subjects adhered more 
strictly to the predictions of attribution 
theory (i.e.» that attittides toward group 
members will become more favorable 
with success, individuals will take more 
personal credit for success and less for 
failure) than did high complexity sub- 
jects. These findings were interpreted as 
evidence that high complexity persons, 
able to perceive an incident from multi- 
ple perspectives, are less likely to credit 
a single person or condition with the re* 
sponsibility for either success or failure, 
while low complexity subjects, respond- 
ing to situations in a unidimensional 
fashion, tend to centralize credit or 
blame. 

Hypotheses 

Ample theoretical grounds support 
the claim that the complexity of an indi- 
vidual's cognitive system influences his 
ability to determine whether interper^ 
sonal conflict has occurred or will occur 
and to assess its relative magnitude* Fur- 
ther, there is reason to believe that the 
complexity of the communication en- 
vironment acts either to dramatize or 
minimize differences in conflict pcrcep- 
tion. One factor in the communication 
environment is of particular mterest— 
information load. Since perceptions of 
conflict are based often on knowledge 
about the persons involved in the con- 
flict, their relationship, and disparities 
in opinion, the amount of information 
made available to an observer should af- 
fect the ability to perceive and rate inter* 
personal conflict. Cognitive complexity 
theory and conceptual structure theory 

Success on Attribution of Causality and Inter- 
personal Altitudes," Journal of Personality and 
Social Psychology, U (1969). IS8 I47. 
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are the sources (or the three hypotheses 
tested in this study. 

1. Cognitive complexity and information !oad 
Interact to affect conflict percepUoni $uch 
that high complexity lubjects, under moder- 
ate condtttoni o! Information load, record 
more Instances of Interpersonal conflict than 
do low complexity subjects, given these same 
communicative conditions. 

2. Cognitive complexity and information load 
interact to affect the ability to integrate dis* 
similar dimensions ol information in form* 
Ing conBIct perceptions, such that high com- 
plexity subjects, under moderate cuaditlons 
of information load, combine more dissimilar 
dimensions of Information to produce per- 
ceptions of conflict than do low complexity 
subjects, given these same communicative 
conditions. 

3. Cognitive complexity and information load 
interact to affect the ratings of conflict se- 
verity, such that high complexity subjects, 
imdcr moderate conditions of information 
load, assign significantly higher numerical 
ratings in estimating the degree of conBIct 
than do low complexity subjects, given these 
same communicative conditions. 

Experiment I 

Method 

Subjects were 92 undergraduates en- 
rolled in sections of an introductory 
speech communication course who vol- 
unteered to participate. They filled out 
the Paragraph Completion Test devel- 
oped by Schroder, Driver, and Streufert 
to assess the complexity of individual 
conceptual structures.^* It was possible 
to classify subjects into conditions of 
**high" and "low*' complexity by com- 
paring each individual score with the 
grand mean for all subjecls.^^ Each sub- 
ject then received data on members of a 
hypothetical family (including informa- 
tion on the age> birth place, physical 
appearance, political affiliation, religious 
aSiliauon, educational background of 
each family member, etc.). Subjects were 

— as Schroder et al, pp. 189-198, 

S9 Means dosely approximate means reported 
by Streufert and Streufert. p. 141. 
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instructed (1) to survey the data on fam< 
ily members, (2) to pair pieces of infor- 
mation which represent a potential 
source of family conflict (e.g., mother is 
Catholic, father Is Jewish), reporting 
each data pair on the "Conflict Record 
Form," and (3) to rate each combina- 
tion (on a seven-point scale) to indicate 
the degree of conflict one might expect 
to result* Subjects were instructed to re- 
cord as many sources of conflict as pos- 
sible during the allotted fifteen mlnutes> 
and to use their own judgment in de- 
termining what factors interact with 
other factors to produce conflict* 

Information load was manipulated by 
varying family size, while providing 
twelve items of information on each 
family member* In the suboptimum con- 
dition, subjecU were presented a two- 
person family (husband and wife), in* 
eluding the twelve pieces of informa- 
tion on each. Optimum information load 
Involved a three-person family (father, 
mother, and daughter), while supra-op- 
timum embraced a family of four (fa* 
ther, mother, daughter, and son).*<> 

Three deperident measures were re- 
corded: (1) total number of data com- 
binations listed by each subject, (2) 
number of multidimensional combina- 
tions (cross<ategory pairs, such as the 
pairing of mother's place of birth with 
father's political affiliation), and (3) rat- 
ings of the degree of conflict. 

Results 

A two-way multivariate analysis of 
variance was performed to test the hy- 
potheses. Results for total number of 
recorded conflicts showed that subjects 
high in complexity recorded significant- 

so Calculations to determine what levels of 
information load would constitute sub-t opti- 
mum, and supra-levels were based upon pre- 
liminary testing in the Introductory speech 
course. 
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ly more instances of interpersonal con- 
flict than did low complexity subjects 
(F =H 7.78, d£ = 1/86, p <.01). As pre- 
dieted/ significant diRerences between 
cell means (see Table 1) for subjects 
high and low in complexity occtirred in 
the optimum condition of information 
load (t 2.06. df « 86, p <05)fi^ Not 



TABLE I 

McAKi roR Total Number of Kcoorded 

COKFUCTS for ExPIRIMENT* 1 AND 2 





Sub- OptJmuta 


Siipra- 


High 
Complexity 

Low 
Complexity 


Experiment 1 




10.45 12.50 
8,54 9.00 


12.76 
11.46 


High 
Complexity 

Low 
Complexity 


Experiment 2 




7.90 12.56 


9.65 
6.44 



predicted, however, was a main effect 
due to information load (F = 3,87* df 
2/86, p <.0S), and the finding that the 
number of reported conflicts increased 
with inaements in information load/ 
such that low Complexity subjects in the 
supra-optimum condition reported sig- 
nificantly more instances of conflict than 
did low complexity subjects in the sub- 
optimal condition (t ^ 1.99, df ^ 86, p 
<,05). Effects of the hypothesized con- 
ceptual structure by information load 
interaction were trivial. 

Consistent with predictions, results in- 
dicated that conceptual structure and 
information load interact to affect the 
number of multidimensional (cross<ate* 
gory) perceptions of conflict (F = 3.28/ 
df = 2/86, p <.05), such that within the 
optimum condition scores for subjects 
high in complexity were superior to 
scores for low complexity subjects (t — 
3.70, df = 86, p <.01). Unanticipated 

^» Sec B. J. Winer, Statistical Principles in Ex- 
p^rimcnicl Design {New York: McCraw Hill, 
1962), p. 244 for computation of t based on 
the error term derived from analysis of variance, 



Was the evidence which shows this same 
superiority td occur under sub-optimum 
conditions of information load (t » 
3.11, dt = 86, p <.01) (Table 2). 

TABLE 2 
Means for Total Number or 

MtLTmiM£N5lOSAt CONFLTCTS RtCOM)U) 

For ExpEiUMiKTs 1 awd 2 

Sub- Optimum Supra- 

Experiment 1 

High Complexity 237 2.90 1 .76 

Low Complexity 0.92 0.60 1.75 

Experiment 2 

High Complexity 2.40 2.82 2.00 

Low Complexity 0.50 0.56 1.22 



Tests for differences in ratings of the 
degree of perceived conflict revealed one 
important result: a significant maifi e{« 
feet due to information load (F » 6.21, 
df = 2/86, p <.01). The pattern of cell 
means for subjects low in complexity fol^ 
lowed prediction with radngs of great* 
est magnitude occurring under optimum 
conditions. Within the low complexity 
condition, significant differences were re* 
corded between sub-optimum and opti< 
mum conditions (t = 2.37, df » 86, p 
<.05). In contrast, among subjects high 
in complexity the mean for conflict rat* 
ings was lowest In the sub-optimum cell 
and highest in the supra-optimum cell 
(t =t 3.57, df = 86, p <.01). The hy* 
pothesiied conceptual structure by in- 
formation load effect on conflict ratings 
was only marginally significant ^ (F 
2.74, df = 2/86, p <.10), though in the 
predicted direction. 

Experiment II 

Purpose 

In Experiment I, the pattern of cell 
means for total number of conflicts re- 
corded departed somewhat from pre- 
dictions derived from information pro* 
cessing theory. Specifically, it was pre- 
dicted that as the complexity of the 
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communication envirotiment increased 
toward a supra-optimal condition, de- 
creases should occur in the ability to 
perceive conflict. Results, however, in* 
dicated that additional increases in the 
number of conflicts recorded occurred 
in spite of excessive information load. 
Two explanations are possible. First, en- 
vironment and information processing 
level may be related in a linear, not 
curvih'near fashion as suggested by in* 
formation processing theory, such that 
ability to perceive conflict inaeases as 
information load increases. Second, it is 
possible that information load in the 
supra optimum condition was not sufii- 
ciently excessive to test for the inverted 
U-curve i^lationship. Experiment 11 is a 
replication of the original experiment 
with modiflcation in sub- and supra^ 
optimum treatments to provide even less 
information in the former condition and 
more information in the latter. 

Method 

Subjects were 59 undergraduates who 
volunteered to participate. As in the 
previous experiment, subjects were ad* 
ministered the Paragraph Completion 
Test and levels of conceptual structure 
were determined by comparing individ- 
ual scores with the grand mean for all 
scores. As before, information toad was 
manipulated by providing families of 
different size. In the sub-optimum con- 
dition, however, the amount of informa- 
tion provided was reduced by six items, 
while the amount of information pro- 
vided in the supra-optimum condition 
was increased by twelve items. Informa- 
tion load in the optimum condition was 
the same as in Experiment I. Measures 
were taken of (1) total number ol con- 
flicts recorded, (2) number of multidi- 
mensional combinations of data, and (3) 
ratings of conflict severity. 

Results 

Tests for differences in the total num- 



ber of conflicts recorded yielded a main 
effect for both conceptual structure (F = 
12.30, df = 2/53, p <.01) and informa- 
tion load (F = 6.37, df = 2/63, p <.01). 
Comparisons of cell means showed that 
high complexity subjects outperformed 
low complexity subjects in the optimum 
condition, as predicted (t » 2.51, df ss 
53, p <.01). Unexpected was the superi- 
ority of high complexity subjects ovir 
low complexity subjects in the supra-op- 
timum condition {t ss 2.16, df s 53, p 
<.05). Scores in the optimum condition 
for both high {t = 2.97, df = 53, p <.01) 
and low complexity subjects (t = 2.29, 
df = 53, p <.05) exceeded scores in the 
sub-optimum condition, but failed to 
differ significantly from scores under 
supraoptimum information load. Al- 
though the order of cell means was in 
the predicted direction, the hypothe- 
sized complexity by information load ef- 
fect was not significant. 

Analysis of variance for the number of 
multidimensional data combinations re- 
vealed a conceptual structure main ef- 
fect (F t=: 9,59, df = 1/53, p <.01). 
Scores for high complexity subjects ex- 
ceeded scores for low complexity sub- 
jecu in both sub- {i =: 2.14, df = 63, p 
<.05) and optimum conditions (t = 
2,24, df = 53, p <.05). Other treatment 
effects were trivial. 



TABLE 3 
Means for Conflict Ratings 
For Expekiments 1 and 2 





Sub' Optimum 


Supra* 




Experiment 1 






High CompIexUy 


3.71 


4.00 


4.S9 


Low Complexity 




450 


4.17 




Experiment 2 






High Complexity 




4.00 


9.6S 


Low Complexity 


9.40 


4.56 


4.22 



The main effect of information load 
on ratings of conflict severity evidenced 
ill Experiment I was not replicated, No 
effects on these ratings, including the 
hypothesized complexity by information 
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load effect on conflict ratings, were *lg- 
niAcanr. 

Discussion 

Two cxperlraenis indicate that con- 
ceptual structure and information load 
are important £actoM in (inflict percep- 
tion. jMthough the predicted Interaction 
effects were not consistently achieved, 
the pattern of cell means and results 
from subsequent planned comparisons 
suggest tliai the postulate of an in- 
verted U-shaped . relationship between 
environment and information process- 
ing level applies to conflict perception 
as well as to other data, Apparently, as 
information load increases toward an 
optimum condition, subject ablliiy to 
perceive conflict also increases, While 
additional environmental itress causes 
swme deaement in ability,. these differ- 
ences are not substantial The consistent 
failure to achieve a statistically signifl- 
cant decrease in conflict perception as 
information load was increased to supra- 
optimum levels suggests a need for a 
modification in theory. It seems unrea* 
sonable to expect information process- 
ing level, under supra-optimum condi- 
tions, to regress to the same low level of 
performance which occurs tinder sub- 
optimum conditions, especially when the 
environmental variable is information. 
We can expect information deprivation 
to be a far more debilitating factor than 
excessive information. Although excess- 
ive information may cause some difficul- 
ty in processing information, it should 
not create a highly counterproductive 
communication environment. It is also 
possible that the rate of decay in level 
of information processing as environ- 
mental complexity increases toward su- 
pra-optimum conditions is much slower 
than the rate at which improvement is 
achieved through increases in load. 

An important finding was the con- 
sistent superiority of high complexity 



subjects, both In the perception of con- 
flict and in ilie ability to combine dis- 
simitar dimensions of data in construing 
conflict, over low complexity subjects 
under sub- and optiniuni conditions of 
information load. Apparently, informa- 
tion deprivailon has a more serious and 
resirlctive impact on the information 
processing skills of low complexity mh- 
jects than of high complexity subjects. 

The failure to account consistently for 
variance In rating behavior can be ex- 
plained in two ways. First; the ability to 
detect conflict and the ability to assess 
the magnitude of conflict may be two 
different cognitive processes. Just be- 
cause aii individual is able to Judge that 
conflict has Occuned or wlU occur does 
not necessarily imply that he is able to 
rate the severity of the conflict. Second, 
It is possible that the nature of the ex- 
perimental task may have masked' the 
effects of the independent variables. If 
indeed high complexity subjects are 
more sehsitive to conflict than lows, im- 
plying here an' ability to judge ac- 
curately the magnitude of conflict, high 
ratings would only occur when all in- 
stances of conflict are severe* In these ex- 
periments, high complexity subjects may 
have rated severe conflict higher and 
mild conflict lower than did low com- 
plexity subjects, thereby achieving a 
moderate overall estimate of conflict* 

It seems clear from these experiments 
that factors which constitute the com- 
munication environment and conceptual 
structure of decoders are important fac- 
tors to be considered in constructing a 
theory of conflict perception. Informa- 
tion processing theory appears to pro- 
vide a suitable theoretical context into 
which conflict perception can be fitied. 
Additional research is required to de- 
termine the precise impact of communi- 
cation variables on the ability to identi- 
fy and evaluate interpersonal conflict. 
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THE study of human conflicc has at* 
traded an interdisciplinary corps 
of scholars, resulting in a rich mixture 
of approaches and perspectives, How- 
ever, the potential contribution of liter- 
ary analysis in this area has not been 
generally recognized by conflict theorists. 
Wc contend that literature, particularly 
the novel, may serve as a source of data 
which can be a valuable tool for the ex- 
plication and analysis of human con- 
nict. 

Connected with this belief are two im' 
portaut implications: (1) existing con- 
flict daeories should have literary ana- 
logs; and (2) literature can provide an 
impetus to the generation of "new" con- 
flict theory. In order to illustrate the 
proposed relationship, we have under- 
taken a case study of Part I of Fyodor 
Dostoevsky's Crime and Punishment 
This author and work were selected for 
a variety of reasonsj (1) the title of the 
novel is suggestive of conflict; (2) it is 
a recognized literary classic; (3) it pre- 
dates contemporary conflict models; and 
(4) Dostoevsky is a prominent literary 
figure of the "realistic school" who has 
drawn considerable critical attention. 
For example, I. A. Richards, in "The 
God of Dostoevsky," characterized the 
Russian novelist as a "prophet," "art- 
ist," and "teacher."" Stefan Zweig de- 
scribed Dostoevsky as 
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i 1. A. Richards. "The God of Dostoevsky/' 
The Forum, 78 (1927). 88-d7. 
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the psychoJogJit of paychologiiu. . , . Since 
ShakwpeiM Jived and wrote we have not 
learned so tauch from any one a from DostOi;S« 
sky about the leaei lourcei of the emotioni and 
the magtc laws nihlch govern their Imeraciiohi; 
and just as Odysseus was the only mortal who 
ever returned from Hadea and told ui of hti 
experiences there, lo Dostoeffsky rehtci hU 
voyages in the underworld of the icuLd 

Moreover, Dostoevsky has previously 
received some consideration {or the sci- 
entific implications of his work. Fried* 
rich Nietzsche referred to Dostoevsky's 
work as "the most valuable psychologi- 
cal material knowri to me/'« In 1916, an 
article entitled "Dostoevsky as a Psychol- 
ogist" by G. W. Thorn appeared in the 
London Quarterly Review.^ In 1927, 
Sigmund Freud wrote an essay entitled 
''Dostoevsky and Parricide,"* And most 
recently, in 1971 Pavel Simonov, a noted 
Soviet psychophysiologisl, wrote ''Dos- 
toevsky as a Social Scientist."* Such pre- 
vious attention indicates the importance 
of the author and the potential for sig- 
nificant discovery. 

To amplify the dimensions of this po- 
tential, we provide: (1) a brief summary 
of the plot structure of Crime end Pun- 
ishment, with special emphasis on Part 

3 Stefan ZweJg, Three Masters (Ut\f Vorki 
Viklnj, 1930), p. 204. 

SFrlcdrlch NJctzsche, '^Tq Georg Btandes/' 
Selected Lttiers of Friedrich Kietische, trans, 
and cd. Christopher MIddteton (Chicago: Univ. 
of Chicago Press. 196^, p. S27. 

< C. W. Thorn, "Dostoevsky as a Psycholo- 
gUt, * Lx>ndon Quarterly Revfew, 125 (1916), 177« 
188. 

5 "Dostoevsky and Parricide" In The Com' 
plete Psychological Works of Sigmund Freud, 
XXI. cd. James Scrschey (London: Hoearih 
Pms, 1961), pp. 175196/ 

«Pave! Simonov. "Dostoevsky as a Social Sd« 
entist." Psychology Today, 5, No. 7 (1971), 59- 
106^1 
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1; (2) an illusuadon of Htcrary analogs 
ioT contemporary conflict models; and 
(3) a synopsis of ihe major implicatlon$ 
of this investigation. 

I 

Raskolnikov, the central character of 
Crime and Punishment, suffers Intense 
psychological conflict over a decision to 
attempt to validate a partially developed 
anihropologtcal theory. Drawing upon 
the ideas of Hegel and Nietische, Dos- 
toevsky provides Raskolnikov with an 
"extraordinary man" theory. This theory 
is predicated upon the division of hu- 
matiiiy into two distinct classes, extra- 
ordinary and ordinary. The extraordi- 
nary man is distinguished by his ability 
to utter "something new," while the 
ordinary individual is merely a "louse." 
For the extraordinary man, social con- 
straints do not apply, and, when he per- 
ceives a desirable goal> any means used 
to attain that goal are justifiable. Thus, 
the murder of an ordinary individual, 
such as an old pawnbroker, may be jus- 
tified as necessary to further the ideas 
of the extraordinary man* After ini- 
tially deciding to commit the murder> 
Raskolnikov*$ uncertainty and compas- 
sion cause him to hesitate, to vacillate 
between acceptance and rejection of the 
''extraordinary man" theory, but even* 
mally he commits the murder, and in- 
tense mental conflict continues. The in- 
tellectual and compassionate sides of his 
nature exert strong influences upon him, 
and he finally confesses his crime. 

Raskohiikov's dual persortallty serves 
as a manifestation of the two conflicting 
forces acting within him/ From the time 
the murder is conceived until his confes- 
sion to the police, the interaction of 
these forces is developed in elegant de- 
tail. F. I. Evnln^s "Plot Structure and 
Raskolnikov's Oscillations*' provides an 
analysis of the major dilemmas wUh 



which the protagonist had to cope: *'His 
entire progression in the novel is an un* 
Interrupted, tortured 'change of phases* 
of his Internal struggle/'^ The decision 
to commit the murder will serve as the 
focal point of this discussion. 

Prior to the commission of the crime, 
Raskolnikov changes his mind several 
times. The first such change occurs dur- 
ing the trial run> where he meets the 
pawnbroker at her apartment. After 
leaving the building, he enters the street 
and cries: 

•Oh God, how Tcpulilvtl Qaa I posstblyi an 1 
possibly . . ^ noi that's aonsense, it's rl^ilculousl' 
he brol^e of! decisively. 'How could such a bor< 
xlblc idea cniti my mSttd?*« 

Once he decides to abandon his plan, he 
visits a tavern where he meets the pov* 
erty-sirlcken Semyon Marmeladov. Mar- 
meladov recounts the story of his life, 
and tells of the misfortune of his daugh- 
ter Sonia, who was forced to engage in 
prostitution to provide money for the 
family. Raskolnikov accompanies Mar- 
meladov home and secretly leaves some 
money. The compassionate nature of 
Raskolnikov is aroused by Marmeladov*s 
tragedy, and his doubt In the validity of 
the extraordinary man theory is rein- 
forced: 

'Well, and If 1 am wrong,' he bum out sudden- 
ly, *if men are not reaUy socuildtets, men in 
general the whole human race, I mean.— -then 
all ihe rest t$ fusi prejudice, imaginary fears, 
and there are no real barriers, and that is at 
U &hould bet*« 

Raskolnikov then returns to his apart- 
ment and sleeps until late the next day. 
At this point, the author describes Ras* 
kotnikov's environment: 

7 F. I- Evnin, "Plot Structure and Raskotnl* 
kov'i Oscillations/' Tvorchestvo Dostceuskoso, 
nans. Natalie Bienstock (^foscow: Soviet Acade- 
my of Sdencei, 1948), p, 170. 

a Fcodor Dostoevsky, Crime and Punishment , 
trans. Jcasic Coulson, with Backgrounds and 
SouTCti and Eaays in Criticism, ed. George 
Giblan {New York: Notion, 1964), p. 7. 

& Dostoevskyi Crime and Punuhtnent, p. 25. 
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A mofe ilovcDly and degnded manner of lite 
could hardly have txen Unzf^ed, but ic suited 
RaikolnUcov'i preient mood. He had resolutely 
withdriKh from a!) human concacu, like a 
tortolM retreating Into its ihell, until the light 
even of the face of the servant girl , . , made 
him shudder with rtvuUlon.iO 

Upon awakening, he receives a letter 
from his motheri Informing him of the 
upcoming jnarrlage of his sister to a 
man he regards as a scoundrel She also 
tells him of her plans to visit him in the 
necir future. This event, which would al- 
ter his environment, ''increases his ten- 
sion and brings him face to face with 
decision ('Whatever happens, I must 
decide/)"^ In a state of anxiety ("His 
heart was beating fiercely and his 
thoughts were wildly agitated''),*^ he 
goes for a walk and observes a young, 
apparently drunk girl wandering about 
in confusion. She is being followed by a 
dandy whom Raskolnikov suspects of 
having immoral intentions. He arranges 
for her assistance and protection by a 
policeman, and causes quite a commo- 
tion. As he departs, however, "an in- 
stantaneous revulsion of feeling"^* over- 
comes him and he reverses himself, tell- 
ing the policeman: "'Stopt What is it 
to you? Drop ill Let him amuse himseltl* 
(he pointed at the gentleman). 'What 
business is it of yours?' Raskolnikov's 
sudden change of attitude toward the 
situation may be attributed to his role 
uncertainty as an extraordinary man 
and to the ugliness of the entire event, 
which served to suddenly reinforce his 
"extraordinary man'* theory; conse- 
quently, he decides to commit the mur- 
der. 

This decision, like the other preceding 
it, is reversed shortly thereafter when, 

to Doscocvskyr pp, ^-26. 
n Evnin, p. 17i. 
12 Dostocvsky, p. 57. 
IS Dostoevsky> p. 47. 
n Dosiocvsky, p. 47. 
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in a park, Raskolnikov dreams of the 
brutal beating of a horse. He Is repulsed 
by the cruelty exhibited in his fantasy, 
and declares, "No, I shall not do It, I 
will not do lir'i* Dostoevsky describes 
his mood in the next passage: 

He stood upi looked round as if wondering 
how he came to be there. ... He was pale, 
hli eyes gllueredi exhaustion filled every tlmb» 
tut he had suddenly begun to breathe more 
eaiity. He felt that he had thrown off the 
terrible burden that had weighed him do^n 
for so longi and his heart was light and tran- 
quil. *Lordr he prayedj 'show me the way, 
that ! may renounce this accuiied . . . fantay 
ofmtnet'ts 

But on his way home, he overhears a 
conversation in the Haymarket Square. 
The pawnbroker's sister, Lizaveta, is say- 
ing ihit she will not be home until 8:00 
p.m. Raskolnikov, realizing this oppor- 
tunity, again suddenly reverses himself 
"and prepares to commit the crime. 

II 

At least three conflict models have lit- 
erary analogs in Crime and Punishment: 
Raskolnikov's plight illustrates what 
Dollard et al., have called the frustration- 
aggression hypothesis (and extensions 
thereof);^^ the extraordinary man theory 
exemplifies the decision-making models 
proposed by Bernard,^^ Rapoport,** and 
Markus and Tanter;^ and Dostoevsky's 
presentation of the motives and needs of 
Raskolnikov resembles the instinctual 

ts Dostoevskyj p. 57. 
iSDostocvsky, p. 57, 

It J. Dollard, L. W. Doob, N. E. Miller, O. H. 
Mowrer, and R. R» Scars, Frmircticn end Ag- 
ression (New Haven: Yale Univ. Prcsj, i^t9}. 

IS Jessie Bemardi "The Sodotogieal Study 
of Conflict/* in International Sodologtal As- 
sociation. The Nature of ConfiUU Studies on 
the Sociological Aspects of International Ten' 
sions <Paris: UNESCO, 1957). 

if^AnaKol Rapoport, Fights, Games, and De- 
bates (Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan Press, 
I960). 

20 Gregory B. Markus and Raymond Tanter, 
"A Convict Model for Strategists and Man- 
agcn American Behavioral Sctentist, 15 (1972), 
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view o( aggression which has been dis- 
cussed by such theorists as Ardrey*^ and 
Lorcni." 

The frustration-aggression hypothesis, 
as amended by Miller et al.,*« awcru 
that "the occurrence of aggression aU 
ways presupposes the existence of frus- 
tratlon> and « . . frustration produces 
Instigations to a number of different 
types of response, one of which ts an In- 
stigation to some form of aggression/'*^ 
Extending this line of reasonings New- 
comb formulated the autistic hostility 
hypothesis:^^ 

Brien/j (the thesis] li this: the ItkeHhood that 
a periUtently hostile attitude will develop varies 
with the degree to which the perceived inter- 
personal relationship remalna autistic, iu pri- 
vacy ualntalned by some sort of barriers to 
communication. . * » If commtinicatlon with 
others is cut off, the Initial framework responsl* 
ble for Che perception of hostility li less likely 
(0 be modified than i! inter personal glve-and- 
lake Is coiuioued.s« 

In Crime and Punishment the inter* 
personal relationship in question exists 
between Raskolnikov and society, rather 
than with Alyona Ivanovna, the pawn- 
broker. His anxiety, resulting from the 
constant interplay and exchange of per- 
sonalities (the intellectual vs. the com- 
passionate), as well as from the "slovenly 
and degraded manner" in which he 
lived, led to intense frustration. The 
existence of this potentialty hostile at- 
titude is perpetuated by his inability to 
resolve his cognitive conflict, and is en- 
hanced by Iiis determination to isolate 
himself (in relation to Raskolnikov's 

»l Robert Ardrey» Afric4n Geneiii (New Yorkt 
Atheneuni. 1961). 

33 Konrad Lorenz, On Aggression, trans. Mar* 
jorie Kerr Wilson (New York: Harcourt, 1966). 

MNeal E. Nfiller et '*The Frusttailon- 
Amcsslon Hyporhesis," Psychoto^ccl RetAew, 

24 Miller et al.. 558. 

M Theodore M. Ncwcomb, "Autistic Hostility 
and Social RcaUty," Human Relations, \ (1947), 

ssNewcomb, €9. 



isolation^ Dostoevsky narrates, "Such be- 
haviour is found among monomaniacs 
when they have concentrated all their 
energies on one point""). Thus, this 
self-imposed barrier to communication 
prevented him from modifying or re- 
jecting his misanthropic theory. Dos- 
toevsky Indicates that Raskolnikov does 
in fact renounce his theory in favor of 
Clirlstlanhy in the epilogue, and ihkt 
his decision, influenced primarily by his 
relationship with Sbnia Marmcladova-* 
"Could not her beliefs become my b<e- 
liets now? Her feelings, her aspirations, S 
at least"2^-resulted from the breakdown 3 
of this communication barrier, 

Raskolnikov's frustration and isola- 
tion is complemented by a motif which 
recurs throughout the novel: the motif p 
of freshness. Prior to committing the 
murder, Raskolnikov visited the Peters- j 
berg Islands, rid the "greenery and 
freshness" provided him with a tempo- |l 
rary respite from the "stuffiness, the || 
jostling crowds, the bricks and the mo^ 
tar" of the city. It was in this park that 
he dreamt of the brutal beating of th6 
horse by the peasant Mikolka, the fifth 
peripateia of Part I and the last instance 
in which Raskolnikov is repulsed by the > 
act he plans to commit. The freshness 
motif represents an escape for Raskol- 
nikov, whereby he is able to free himself 
from the self*imi>osed isolation which 
had been the chamber of his torment. 
This self-imposed isolation, which had 
caused him so much anxiety, was Initi- 
ated in conjunction with the sanctions 
of his extraordinary man theory. 

The theory had originally been con- 
ceived as a kind of cure for Raskolni* 
kov's unhappy situation. The extraordi- 
nary man theory obviated the necessity 
for Raskolnikov to inhibit his actions, 
as he would answer to no one, and 

ST Dostoevsky, Crime and Punishment, p» 26. 
sSDosiocvsky, p. 527. 
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scmcl only his own will. He was above 
social and ethical constraints which 
kept the ordinary man or 'louse" in 
line. His ability to utter a "new word " 
enabled him to transgress social bar* 
ricrs *'ln the name of better things." 

'(l]f It 1ft necessary for one ot ihtm, (or the 
fulfilment of his Ideal, to march over corpses, 
or wade through bloodi then in my opinion he 
may In all conscience authorize MmseH to wade 
through blood.'i* 

The extraordinary man theory repre- 
sents another conflict model. The ; au* 
tonomous being described is similar to 
tlie decision-nialcer, and especially stmi* 
lar to that group of strategists which 
Rai}oport has hiljclcd the "abstraction- 
ists"* and the "cool young nien."^<> The 
sole criterion for conflict in this model 
is whether an advantage is to be gained, 
regardless of moral, psychologicali or 
other factors. An example of the cle- 
cisiotvmaking model may be found in 
formal theory, in which participants 
choose among competing strategies in 
order to maximize their gains and mini- 
mize their costs. Other factors, such as 
ethics, values, or the psychological as- 
pects of the players, are normally ex* 
traneoiis to this approach. Markus and 
Tanter describe the value of this type 
of decision making model: 

The value ol luch a model Is the Jevel of gen- 
erality it possesses due to its freedom from 
having to take into account the idiosyncrasies 
o! any actual situation. By excluding ihese per- 
turbations from its framework, the mo<tel 
achieves what is sometimes called 'elegance. *<i 

These authors criticize game-theoreti- 
cal approaches on this very basis, how- 
ever/due to the inability of such frame-' 
works to include individual psychologi- 
cal factors which interact in "real" siiu- 

»*Dostocvsky, p. 250. 

^Anatol Rapopon, Strategy and Consciinct 
(New York: Harper, 1964). p. 177. 
31 Marktis and Tanter, 815. 
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ailons. They support the use of the "sub- 
jectively expected utility** model (SEU), 
an approach which had previously been 
used in analyzing games against na- 
ture.*? In adapting this framework to 
conflict theory, Markus and Tanter 
commentj 

[T]he problem is transformed essentially into 
an exercise in decision making under ritk. The 
actor still does not know for sure what will 
happen if he acts In a given way, but he can 
make certain probabiHly statements about al- 
ternative outcomes. In the theory of risky de- 
cision -ma king, the actor is assumed to maxi- 
mize his subjectively expected utility. • • . 
The SEU maximization principle stems from 
the traditional mathematical notion of the 
expected value of a game of chance. The ex* 
peceed value of a bel is obtained by simply 
multiplying the value of each possible outcome 
0|, by the corresponding probability of occur- 
rence, pj, and then lumming these products 
across all outcomes: Symbol ica1ly:SS 

D 

EV = 30jP, 
1=1 

By comparing this theory with Raskol- 
nikov's extraordinary man concept, yet 
another similarity between the two 
frameworks may be demonstrated. Both 
the SEU actor and the extraordinary 
man embrace the notion of perceived 
utility. As Raskolnikov explains to de- 
tective Porfiry Petrovich: 

'[H]e may in alt conscience authorize himself 
.to wade through blood— in proportion, how- 
ever, to his idea and the degree of Its impor- 
tance--mark that. It Is In that sense only that 
I speak in my arUde oi their right to commit 
crime/*^ 

Thus, the extraordinary man need only 
examine the expected utility of his act 
in relation to his idea before its commis- 
si See, for example. Ward Edwards, "Be- 
havioral Decision Theory/' Annuel Heview of 
Psychology, 12 (Palo Alto: Annual Reviews, Inc, 
1961), iTS-^&a; and Duncan Luce and 
Howard RatSa, Games and Decisions (New 
York: Wiley, 1957). 
S3 Markus and Tanter, 816. 
3* Dostoevsky, Crime and PunishmenI, 250. 
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sion. Moreover^ the furthering ot hi$ 
new idea ts the only rationale he needs 
or has available to him. It is also note- 
worthy tliat Raskolnikov*s final decision 
was influenced by his attainment of in* 
formation which signified a reduction 
of the probable ''risit of discovery/' 

Dostoevsky's motif of solitude or 
**aloneriess" relates to Raskotnikov's ex- 
traordinary man theory. This isolation is 
mental, not physical* as Dostoevsky ex- 
plains In his Notebooks for Crime and 
Punishmenti 

The truth of Cod and the law ot nature take 
their own> and (Raikolnikov] finally feeli 
forced to give himself up, . • • In order to be 
Once again part of humankind, even if it means 
perishing In prison.^5 

There are several clue* in the novel 
which imply that behavior is motivated 
by an instinctual force. Philip Rahv states 
in **Dostoevsky in Crime and Punish* 
metit" that the murder of the pawn- 
broker, although "intellectually ration- 
alized [is] inexplicable except in terms 
of an unconscious drive.'*" The author 
depicts Raskolnikov as a murderer in 
search of a motive, simultaneously em- 
bracing and rejecting a host of reasons 
for his crime. As Rahv has observed: 

The alminal himself b In his own fashion 
constrained to take part In the work of de- 
tection . . . because he li soon lost In the 
maze of his own motivation. Never quite cer* 
tain as to what It was exactly that Induced 
him to commit murder, he must continually 
spy on himself in a desperate effort to pene- 
trate hU own psychology and attain the leU- 
knowledge he needs II he Is to assume responsi^ 
bility for his absurd and hideous act.^ 

Raskolnikov eventually forsook the 
psychological quest for his motive: ''Life 

asFyodof Dostoevsky, The NoUbooks for 
Crime end Punishment, ed« and trans. Edward 
WasloJek (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 
1067). p. 172. 

^sPhlHp Rahv, "Dostoevsky In CHme end 
PunishmenW Partisan Review, 27 (1960), 425. 

ST Rahv, 599. 



had taken the place of logic and some- 
thing quite different must be worked 
out in his mind/'** Dostoevsky attempts 
to expose the futility of employing in* 
icltectual, dialectical methods in seek- 
ing to solve the mysteries of life« George 
Gibian compares Dostoevky's rejection 
of dialectics in favor of '•life** to C, G. 
Jung's description of man's cognitive 
processes.*^ In a passage which Lavrin 
has called "one of the best clues to Dos- 
toevsky the psychologist/'*^ Jung charac- 
terizes misapplied intellect as: 

thinking which is a mere equclion [Italia 
ours}, and from which nothing comes out but 
what we have put In. . . • [fi]eyond that there Is 
a thinking In primordial lmagei--ln symbols 
which are older than histodcti man; which have 
been ingrained In him from earliest times, and, 
eternally living, outlasting all generations, still 
make up the groundwork of the human 
psyche,<t 

Jung*s conception is related to Freud'l 
notion of the "Primal Horde/' and its 
effects upon modern collectivities: 

[T]he group appears to us as a revival of the 
primal horde. Just as primitive man surrlvei 
potentially In every Individual, so the primal 
horde may arise once more out of any random 
co!lection.4t 

Dostoevsky recognizes this revival in 
modern man but interprets it in a more 
spiritual manner: 

Not a single nation has been founded in prin- 
ciples of sdence and reason. There never has 
been an example of it> except for a brief mo* 
ment oi folly. • . . Nations are built up by 
another force which sways and dominates them, 
the origin of which Is unknown and Inex* 
pHcable. . . . Ic is the spirit of life, as the 
Saiptures call it, 'the river of living water,* 

ss Dostoevsky, Crime and Punishment, p. 527. 

8» George Glblan, ''Traditional Symbolism in 
Crime and Punishment/' PMLA, 70 (1955), 979- 
996. 

^ojanko Lavrin, Daioevshst A Study (New 
York: Macmlllan, 1947)» p. 5i. 

*"C. G. Jung, "The Stages of Life," Modern 
Man in Search of a Soul (New Yorki Harcourt, 
19S4), pp. 129150. 

« Freud, XVIII, p. 12S. 
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the drying up of which U threatened by the 
Apoctlypse.^ 

This passagei extracted from another 
Dostoevsky novel The Possessed, "could 
serve as a basic text for Crime end Pun- 
ishment/' according t Gibian>^ This 
spirit of life consists of not only evil and 
violent tendencies rooted in the nature 
of men« but also includes the good and 
gentle aspects of man's sou!. V. V. Zen- 
kovsky presents this dichotomy in a dis- 
cussion of Dostoevsky's anthropology: 

Doitoyevsky exhibits not only the lin, conup- 
tion, egoUoii and, in general, the 'demonic' 
elemcni In man with unprecedented force; be 
exhibici no Uu profoundly the ImputKi toiyard 
justice and good in the human soul the 'an- 
gelic* prindple in roan. The force and lignJfi. 
cance of DostoyevtXy's use of antinomies (n 
philosophical anthropology derives (oro the fact 
lhat both of the opposites are presented tn 
their highest form.46 

This vie^^r of man represents an an- 
thropological double contingency. That 
is, man's destiny is presented as a 
"thromise/* Thromise, as defined by 
John Waite Bowers, refers to "circum- 
stances where a source controls both 
negative and positive sanctions for the 
target."^* The target, in ihh context, is 
the future of man, and the source is that 
combination of instinctive^ unconscious^ 
primordial motivations' which comprise 
the spirit of life, 

III 

In Crime and Punishment, Dostoev- 
sky presents the reader with three dis- 
tinct conditions of human existence: 
the self-willed misanthropic intellectual 

iSFyodor Dostoevsky, The Possesied (Har- 
mondsworth, Middlesex, England: Penguin 
Book5» Ltd., 1961), trans. David Magarshak. 

<^GibfaD, m. 

45 V. V, Zenkovsky, "Dostoyevsky's Anthro- 
pology/' in A History of Rusiian Philosophy ^ 
trans. George L. Kline (London: Routledffe and 
Kcgan Paul. IQSS)! 1/418. 

"John Walic Bowers, "Beyond Threats and 
Protnises" address delivered on May 16, I97S 
at BowLng Green State Univenity, Bowltng 
Green, Ohio. 
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or extraordinary man^ who is faithless 
(except in himself) and Is set apart from 
"ordinary" people; the Christian, who Is 
dependent upon his faith and avoids at; 
tempting to logically comprehend the 
mysteries of life; and those* like Kaskol- 
nikov, who are torn between both ex- 
tremes, 

While contemporary conflict theorists 
tend to take a monistic stance, attempt- 
ing to explain all human conflict in 
terms of a single theoretical perspective, 
Dostoevsky operates from a fluid per- 
spective, demonstrating the variability 
of motivational factors based upon con^ 
textual characteristics. In this manner, 
certain factors become salient dependinjg 
primarily upon the parameters of the 
particular situation. This conceptualiza- 
tion suggests that a synthesis of existing 
models may provide a more satisfactory 
approach to the study of human conflict. 

Other implications of this essay sug- 
gest that science and art should be 
viewed as complementary investigative 
strategies. In prticular, the existence of 
literary analogs to conflict theories has 
been demonstrated. That the analogs 
predate the conflict theories provides for 
the complementary utilization of art 
and science via the application of propo- 
sitions derived from literary analysis to 
theory construction. Further applica- 
tions of literary analysis to the genera* 
tlon of scientific theory in areas such as 
psycholingujstics and intrapersonal and 
interpersonal communication could ex- 
tend the scope of the interrelationship be* 
tween art and scienpe. Andr^ Gide^ in a 
comment on Dostoevsky's work which is 
applicable to many authors^ indicates the 
richness of literature as a source of ideas: 

Had he been philosopher Instead of novelist, 
he Kould cerulnly have attempted to bring 
his ideas into liiie> whereby we should have 
tost the most predout of them.^t 

<^Andr* Gfde, Dostoeviky (London: Butler 
and Tanner, Ltd., 1926), p. 46. 
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T N order for a conflict to be managed 
JL constructively, there must be ef- 
fective and continued communication 
among the involved parties. Communi- 
cation is of basic importance in con- 
flicts; through communication partici- 
pants coordinate efforts at resolving their 
dijferences, provide information concern- 
ing their position and intentions, venti- 
, late feelings, reason together, bargain, ex- 
ercise influence, and expedite the devel- 
opment of settlements. The social impor- 
tance of conflict management and resolu* 
tion and the central role communication 
plays in managing conflicts constructive- 
ly makes this area one of the most theo- 
retically significant in psychology. 

Definition of Conflict 

Deutsch broadly defines a conflict as 
a situation in which ^^incompatible ac- 
tivities occur''; an incompatible activity 
is any action that in some way makes 
another action less probable or less effec^ 
tive,* More specifically, most studies of 
conflict are conducted in the context of 
a two-person^ mixed-motive, incomplete 
information context. In a mixed-motive 
conflict there is a cooperative interest in 
reaching an agreement since both parties 
will be better ofF if an agreement is 
reached than if no agreement is reached, 
and a competitive interest for each party 
to make the agreement as favorable to 
himself as possible. In order for an agree- 

Mr, Johnson is professor of Psychology ct the 
Vnivtniiy of Minnesota^ Twin Cities, 

1 M, Deutsch, "ConflicU: Productive and De- 
structive/' Journal of Socht Issues, 25 <19$9), 
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ment to h^ reached the coo|)erative in* 
terests of one or both parties must be 
stronger than the competitive interests. 

A conflict in which there incomplete 
information is a situation iii which the 
parties are not fully aiW^re of the 
strength of the competitive atid coopera- 
tive forces on each other or the minimal 
point in the division of potential gains 
each will agree to. There is a great deal 
of information dependence upon th% 
other party in the incomplete informal 
tion conflict situation, as it is through 
interaction with the other that oneV 
expectations concerning possible agree* 
ments are clarified. In the incomplete 
information situation there is a basic 
communication dilemmas an agreement 
can be most easily reached if both parties 
are open and honest about their expecta- 
tions and work to ensure an equitable 
agreement. Yet if one party is he nest 
and the other is deceitful^ the agreement 
will be inequitable, in the direction of 
being more favorable to the deceitful 
party than to the honest party. Each 
person has the choice to be honest or 
deceitful in his communications about his 
minimally acceptable agreement points^ 
and each person .must deterrfune which ^ 
of these two alternatives the other has 
chosen. 

Definition of Communication 

A major difHcuhy with the present 
research on communication in conflict 
situations is the lack of cbnceptualiza- 
tion for the concept "communication " 
In the research literature most investi- 
gators do not define communication con- 
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ceptually. VThcy seem to assume that 
everyone knows what communication is, 
that its definition is widely known and 
agreed upon,\3ind that no conceptual 
definition is necessary. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. The litera- 
ture in communication exhibits a multi* 
tude of definitions for the concept and 
little agreement about which definition 
is most useful. Dance, for examplci did 
a content analysis of 9S definitions of 
communication from several diverse 
fields; he derived IS distinct conceptual 
components of communication from 
those definitions. He notes that the va- 
riety of definitions has led d!(Teient 
theorists and researchers in ^'different 
and sometimes contradictory directions** 
and concludes that the concept is over- 
burdened and should be replaced with 
a "family of concepts."^ 

Adequate conceptualization is essen- 
tial for theoretical models to organize 
and stimulate research. Concepts deter- 
mine the behavioral field obsetved> 
which affect the principles derived from 
the observations, which aflfect the hy- 
potheses, laws, and theories constructed. 
Without a conceptual definition of com- 
munication, or of various aspects of it, 
no theory of effective communication in 
conflict situations can be butlt\ Because 
of the lack of conceptualization of com- 
munication! much of the research on 
communication in conflict situations 
takes on the character of a blind man 
stumbling in the dark searching for 
something, to give him a frame of refer- 
ence concerning the ground he is trying 
to explorCt 

Even the operational definitions of 
communication used in the conflict 
studies manifest wide differences, with 
some researchers operationally defining 
communication as the passing of notes, 

ap. E, X. Dance, **The 'Concepl* of Com- 
munication/' Journal cf Communlc^iUon, 20 
(1970), 201-210. 
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others as the use of a telephone linkage, 
and others as face-to*face discussion. 
The nonverbal communication involved 
in a person's appearance, gestures, facial 
cues, tone of voice, and so on, have most 
often been ignored. Thus while a written 
message stating that one intends to be- 
have cooperatively is considered a com- 
munication message, the cooperative be- 
havior which tacitly communicates co- 
operative intentions and a friendly ap- 
pearance and manner are not. Two 
serious consequences ensue from suth 
vagaries in operationalizing communica- 
tion» First, the operational definirions 
used for communication have been inade- 
quate in clarifying the concept of com- 
munication, Merton notes that the clari- 
fication of concepts ordinarily enters into 
empirical research in the shape of estab- 
lishing operational definitions of the vari- 
ables under consideration.^ The opera- 
tional definitions for an inexact, com- 
plex concept such as communication 
should explicate the concept with pre- 
cise specification in order to make future 
research more theoretically significant. 
This has not been done in the conflict 
research* Second, the operationalizations 
of communication have been unproduc- 
tive in advancing theory. The purpose of 
an operational definition is to serve as 
an index of a concept which is related to 
other concepts within a theory. Opera- 
tional definitions serve the purpose of 
defining or partially defining concepts in 
terms of observable data in order to 
test the empirical validity of a theory. 
The lack of conceptualization of com- 
munication and the inadequacy o( the 
operational definitions used combine to 
make most of the research in this area 
unproductive in advancing theory. Thus 
the operational definitions conflict re- 

«R. K. Merton, "The Bearing oi Empfrfcal 
Research on Sociological Theory," in Scdat 
Theory and Social Structure^ rev. and enl, ed. 
(New York: Free PrcM, 1957), 
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sejirchers have used are ofteb inconsis* 
tent with most conceptual definitions ol 
communication, have increased the con- 
fusion concerning the conceptual deftni* 
tion of communication, and are a major 
cause of the lack of theoretical produc* 
tivity in the area, The lack of concep- 
tual definitions of communication and 
the confusion caused by inappropriate 
operationalizations of communication 
make It imperative that some clarity be 
brought to this area of conflict research. 

In summarimg several of the defini- 
tions of communication, Johnson writes 
that because (if there is perceptual en- 
gagement) we continuously affect one 
another (altering perceptions, disposi- 
tions and expectations), inUfpetsond 
c<minmicMi(>n czTi be defined very 
. broadly as any behavior, verbal or non- 
verbal, that is perceived by another pet- 
son^Vlnterpersonal communication, how- 
ever, i$ more comnionly and specifically 
defined as a person sending a message 
to a rec]pient(i) with a conscious intent 
to aflect the jatter^s hthzsxox. M active 
€<mmunicatioh can then be defined as 
existing between two persons when the 
receiver interprets the sender^s niessage 
in the same way the sender intended it. 
This definition of communication does 
not mean there is always a temporal se- 
quence of events whereby a person 
thinks up a message, sends it, and some- 
one . else receives it. Communication 
among individuals is a process in which 
everyone receives, sends, thinks, inter- 
prets, and so on, ail simultaneously and 
there is no beginning or end. Almost all 
of the research reviewed is experimental 
and, therefore, has created a temporal 
sequence of sending and receiving mes- 
sages as part of proving causation. Smith 
notes that such research is contradictory 

4D. W. Johnson, Reaching Out: Iniitper* 
sonai Effectiveness and Self Actuatitatim (Efigle- 
woo<l Clifffc N. J.: Prcntice Hall, 1972); and 
Humanisfk Sodai Psychology: Theory and Re* 
search (FhUadelphia: Uppifioott, 197t). 
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to the process view of communication 
and, therefore, may be invalids Finally 
it should be noted that communication 
involves the transmission among indi- 
viduals of symbols to which certain 
meanings are attached. These symbols 
can be either verbal or nonverbal. The 
exchange of ide^^s and experiences amciig 
individuals is po^^ible only wh-rr both 
have adopted the same conventions for 
relating a particular graphic, nonverbal, 
or spoken symbol to a particular concep- 
tual experiencei ' 

Research on communication in conflict 
situations has by and large ignored the 
theoretical literature' in c<>mmunication. 
This results in misdirected research which 
is irrelevant to ciirrent communication 
theory, repeats work that has alieady 
been done, and r<^ults in dubious as-^^ 
sumptions being made about the com- 
municatidn process, all of which may 
invalidate much of the research which 
has been conducted . In addition, there 
is frequently an unbrldged gap between 
the results found by researchers and the 
application of the findings to other con- 
flict situations; The social importance of 
this area makes imperative research 
to validate communication procedures 
which can be used in actual interpersonal 
and inter-group conflicts. In corcep- 
tualizing the communication process in 
conflict situations, therefore, emphasis 
should be placed upon utilizing the com- 
munication literature and selecting var- 
iables which can be easily implemented 
and operationalized in '^practical" situ- 
ations. 

In order to begin building a theoretical 
model of communication effectiveness 
in conflict situations the concept "com- 
munication" has to be subdivided. The 
central research task is to establish the 
conditions under which certain types of 

s D. H. Smltb; "Everyone Talks About Proc- 
ess Bui No One Doei Anyttilnj Ab<nil It/* Unl- 
venity of Minnetotti 1972. (KfimeogrAphed.) 
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messages sent through c<!rtain types of 
channels in the context of certain situ- 
ational variables will be received in such 
a way as to influence the receiver's de- 
cision to respond cooperatively. A chan- 
ful is the means of conveying a message 
to another ' person; technically, the 
soundwaves of the voice and the light- 
waves involved in seeing are the channels 
for much of the communication which 
takes place among individuals. A itussa^e 
is defined as any verbal or nonverbal 
stimulus that one person transmits to 
another; it refers to some information 
about a referent in a symbolic repre- 
sentation. 

Dependent Variables 

The dependent variable most often 
used in the studies on communication in 
conflict situations is the quantity of co« 
operative behavior. It is doubtful wheth- 
er this is the most appropriate dependent 
variable to use. There is a large differ- 
ence between accurately receiving the 
content of a message, making attributions 
concerning the intentions of the sender, 
making a decision to respond in either a 
cooperative or a competitive way, and ac* 
tually responding with cooperative behav- 
ior* If, (or example, a subject responds to a 
cooperative message with competitive be* 
havior it is not clear whether he mis- 
construed or misperceived the message, 
distrusted the sender's intentions, or 
decided to exploit the person's coopera- 
tive intentions for incentive, personality, 
or other reasons. The dilemma involved 
in using messages in honest or deceitful 
ways may often influence a subject to 
disbelieve an ostensibly cooperative mes- 
sage. What is needed is a series of studies 
which focus upon the dependent vari- 
abtes necessary to illuminate the proc- 
esses by which message characteristics 
affect the induction of cooperation* 

Most of the games used in conflict ex- 



periments provide mdre options to a play- 
er faced with a cooperative opponent than 
to one faced with a competitive opponent. 
When ah opponent is cooperatively 
oriented, the individual can gain whether 
he cooperates or competeSr With a com* 
petltive opponent, only a competitive 
response will minimize the subject's 
losses. Thus the decision to respond co- 
operatively to a cooperative message 
may be complex. Ignoring this process 
provides only minimal understanding of 
behavior in conflict situations. 

Review of Present Knowlepcb 

Given the conceptual problems with 
the research dealing with the use of com- 
munication to induce cooperative be- 
havior in conflict situations, the task 
remains to describe what research has 
been done and to assess what you have 
when you put it all together. In the fol- 
lowing sections the available research 
is reviewed and grouped into three cate- 
gories t (1) studies allowing game be- 
havior as the only means of communica- 
tion, (2) studies allowing communication 
through game behavior and worded mes- 
sages, and (3) studies allowing com- 
munication through game behavior, 
worded messages, and nonverbal mes- 
sages. 

studies ALtOWINO GAME BEHAVIOR 
AS THE OKLY MEANS OP COMMUNICATION 

There are numerous studies which al- 
low as the only channel for transmitting 
messages the choices made in bargaining 
games such as the prisoner's dilemma 
(PD) game. In these studies different 
types of strategies are used to induce 
cooperative behavior on the part of the 
subject. A strategy may be defined as a 
preplanned program of choices (includ- 
ing programs which have elements of 
randomness or probabilistic responding) 
in a game situation, regardless of whether 
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it is Implcmtnwd by a subject, by a con- 
federate of the experimenter acting as 
the only player, by the experimenter 
himself, or by a computer, Strategics 
then become a message indicating 
through behavior the resultant of the 
Internal and external forces on the sender 
to cooperate or compete. Needless to say, 
this Is a severely limited communication 
jsltuation. It is assumed that all sub- 
jects attend to the pattern of choices 
their opponent makes and that the cor- 
respondence of meanings attached to 
choice patterns is high. There is no op- 
portunity for simultaneous redundancy 
to increase the accuracy of the communi- 
cation. It is especially difficult to ascer- 
tain intentions in a two-choice game, as 
a particular choice can represent an in- 
dividualistic strategy, a mere response 
to the other*s previous choice, an invita- 
tion to adopt a certain strategy, a pun- 
ishment, or jt signal of aggressiveness or 
cooperativeness. The absence of verbal, 
auditory, and visual channels of com-* 
munication may promote atypical be- 
havior on the part of some subjects. 

Although the studies reviewed below 
demonstrate that certain behavioral 
strategies are more effective in inducing 
cooperative behavior than others, they do 
not demonstrate why. There are a vari- 
ety of post hoc explanations presented 
to explain the results, but these explana- 
tions have not been adequately tested. 
Most of these studies have not tested 
theoretical hypotheses; they have merely 
tested hypothesized relationships be- 
tween various strategics and the number 
of cooperative choices subjects make in 
the game. Theoretical explanations of 
why the strategies should affect the sub- 
ject's game behavior and the measuring 
of inten'cning variables are noticeably 
lacking. Consequently, much of the re- 
search in this area is of little or no sig- 
nificance. 

The studies reviewed will be organized 



in the following categories s (1) non- 
contingent vs. contingent strategies, (2) 
abrupt changes in noncontingent strate- 
gies, and (3) multi-choice games. 

Contingent vs. Noncontingenir Strategies 

Many of the studies of behavior in 
bargaining games can be classified as 
testing the efficiency of contingent or 
noncontingent strategies in inducing co- 
operative behavior on the part of sub- 
jects. Perhaps the major difference be- 
tween contmgent jutjJ ^ noncontingent 
strategies from a communication point of 
view is that the contingent strategy is 
responsive to the sub|ect*$ behavior 
while the noncontingent strategy is un- 
responsive to the subject's behavior. In 
general, the research indicates that a 
variety of noncontingent strategies are 
not highly effective irt inducing coopera*-^ 
tion.* 

There are two formiats for studying 
the effects of contingent, matching stra- 
tegies in bargaining games. The first 
involves sequential play in which, on 
any one trial, the subject makes bis 
choice and then the confederate chooses. 
Matching takes place on the same trial 
under these conditions. In the sequential 

ev. E. Bixcn$Une. H. M, Potash, and^K. V. 
WlUon, • Eftctis of Level of Coopcrailvc Choice 
by the Other Player on Choices in a PrlsonerV 
Dilemma Gamef Part V* Journal of Abnormal 
and Social PsychotSgy, 6d (ID^S), 508-31S; V. E. 
Blxeniiine arid K, V. Wlson, "EffectJ oi Level 
of Cooperative Choice by the Other player on 
Choicer In a PrUoner** Dilemma Game: Part 
11/' Journal of Abnormal arid Social PsychoiOfPf, 
61 (im 155-147; A, A. Harrlion and C l>. 
McCltniock, "Previous Experience Within the 
Dyad and Cooperative Game Behavior," Journal 
of Perionaliii and Social Psychology, 1 (1965). 
671-675J C. C. McCUniocIt, A. A. Harrison, 5. 
Strand, and P* Gallo* ^'Internationalism- Isola- 
tionism, Strategy of the Other Player, and Two- 
Person Game Behavior," Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, 61 (19$!h» 651-656; W. 
Wilson, "Cooperation and the Coopcratlvencsa 
of the Other Player," Journal of Confitct Reso- 
lution, 15 (1969), 110-117; and C. D. McKeown, 
J. P. Cahagan, and J. T. Tedc$chi, ' The Effect 
of Prior Power Strategy on Behavior After a 
Shift of Power/' Journal of Experimental Re- 
search in Personality, 2 tl967)» 226-255. 
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play $ituauoni a same trial matching 
strategy in which the subject chooses 
first has been found to ^produce mucH 
greater cooperation than^,cither a 100% 
cooperative or a 0% cooperative stra^ 
tegy^ and either a 90% cooperative or a 
10% co6perative strategy.^ 

The second format for studying con^ 
tingehti matching strategies is a simuU 
taheous choice in which matching always 
follows the choice made by the subject 
by one trial. The communication problem 
with the simultaneous choice situation is 
that a subject does not know the extent 
to which his own choice influenced the 
partner^s next choice or whether the 
other player^s intentions are reflected in 
his choice. In other words, the external 
and internal ''causes*' of the behavior are 
not clearly separated. With simultaneous 
'phVf matching strategies regularly pro- 
duce significantly more cooperation than 
does 0% cooperation* but not necessarily 
more than doea 100% cooperation.^^ Sev- 
eral studies have demonstrated that a 
matching strategy produces significantly 
more concurrent cooperation than does 
a free play condition.^^ A study by Ser- 
mat also demonstrated the effectiveness 



7 L. SoloflQOo, "The Influence of Some Types 
of Power Relationships and Came Strategies 
Upon the Development ot Interpersonal Trust/' 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psycholoiy, 61 
(1960). 225 250. 

SR. H. Whitworth and W. G: Lucker, 
"Effective Manipulation of Cooperation with 
College and Culturally Disadvantaged Popu- 
lations/' Prowdings, 77 ik Annual Convention, 
American Psychological Association, 4 (1969}, 
S05-S06. 

• C. M« Crumbaugh and O. W. Evans, "Pre- 
senution Format, Other Person Strategies^ and 
Cooperative Behavior In the Prisoner's Dilem* 
ma/^ Psychological Reports, 20 (1067), S95 902; 
atid W. Wilson, "Cooperation and Cooperative- 
ness/' 

10 s. Oskamp and D. Perlman, ^'Factors Af- 
fecting Cooperation in a Prisoner's Dilemma 
Game/' Journal of Conftlci Resolution, 9 (1965), 
559-S74; and W. Wilson, "Cooperation and Co- 
opera tiven ess," 

11 L. Downing et al, "Profit vs. Sodal Mo- 
tives in the Prisoner's Dilemma Game/* paper 
pre^ted at the Midwestern Psychological As- 
lodatton convention, Chicago, May 2, 1968; S. 
Oskamp, "ZHtcu of PrtM^rammed Initial Strat* 
egies In a Prisoner's Dilemma Game,'* Psy- 



of a matching strategy in Inducing co* 
operative behaviori and a matching strat* 
egy was shown by Crumb augh and 
Evans to produce signiBcantty greater co- 
operation than a noncontigent strat- 
egy having exactly the same level of 
cooperation.^^ Finally, in a study in* 
volying several variations of matching 
strategies^ Bixenstine and Gaebelein 
found that a strategy which is slow to 
reciprocate cooperative behavior and 
slow to reciprocate competitive behavior 
was most effective in inducing coopera* 
tive behavior from subjects." 

Abrupt Changes in Strategy 

Although no theoretical rationale has 
been presented to predict the findings, 
several studies have demonstrated that 
abrupt changes in game strategy affect 
subject^s behavior. A sudden shift from 
high competition to high cooperation 
produces more concurrent cooperation 
than does high cooperation throughout.^^ 
A sudden shift from high competition to 
a matching strategy has been demon- 
strated to induce more concurrent co- 
operation than does a matching strategy 
throughout or a matching strategy pre- 

chonomic Science, 19 am), 195-196; W. Wilson, 
"Reciprocation and Other Technique* for In- 
ducing Cooperation In the Prisoner's Dilemma 
Game, Journal o[ Conflict Resolution, 15 
(1971). 167.195; M. Pillsuk, P. Skolnlck, and E. 
Overstreet^ "Predicting CooperaUon From the 
Two Sexes in a Conflict Simulation/' Journal 
of Personality and Social Psychology, \0 (1968), 
35-43; and M. Pilisuk and P. Skolnick, "induc- 
ing Trust: A Test of the Osgood Proposal,*' 
Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, 8 
(196S> 12M5S. 

13 V. Sertnat, "The £ffect o( an Initial Co- 
operative or Competitive Treatment Upon a 
Subject's Response to Conditional Cooperation,** 
Behavioral Science, U (1967), 501-)1S; and 
Crumbaugh and £vans. 

ISV. £. Bixenstine and J. W. Gaebelein. 
"Strategies o! 'RealV Opponents In Elicit I tig. Co- 
operative Choice in a Prisoner's Dilemina 
Game," Journal of Conflict Resolution, 15 
(1971), 157-166. 

t^A. Scodel, "Induced Collaboration In Some 
Non-Zero-Sum Gzme$,** Journal of Conflict Res- 
olution, 6 (1962), 335-340; and Amnon Rapoport 
and A. Mowshowiti, "Experimental Studies of 
Stochastic Models for the Prisoner's Dilemma," 
Behavioral Science, 11 (1966), 444-458. 
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ceded by a high level of cooperation.** 
An abrupt shift from a high percentage 
of competitive choices to a high percent* 
age of cooperative choices induces more 
cooperative behavior than does an 
abrupt shift from a high percentage of 
cooperative choices to a high percentage 
of competitive choices/* although Ko- 
morita and Mech)ing found contradic* 
tory evidence, and Swingle and Coady 
found no significant differences among 
conditions which included shifts toward 
more or less cooperation^ although varia* 
bih'ty of the subjects' choices did in- 
crease.*^ Teger> in an attempt to recon* 
cile theso diverse findings^ conducted an 
experiment in which he varied the size 
of the hostile act that either did or did 
not follow a series of cooperative re« 
sponges by an opponent. The results in« 
dicated that a hostile act which is pre- 
ceded by cooperation appears more hos- 
tile and evokes greater retaliation than 
when the hostile act is not preceded by 
cooperation. In addition, the size of the 
hostile act following cooperation makes 
a difference; the retaliation was de- 
creased somewhat when the hostile act 
was small.** 

Swingle found that a subject^s reaction 
to a shift in strategy by an opponent is 



18 T. Hanlord and L. Solomoni '"Reform^ 
$!nner' and 'Lapied Satnt' Strategies in ihe 
Prisoner'i Dilemma Gme/' Journal of Conflict 
Hmluticm, 11 n%7). 104 109; and W. Wilson, 
••RcdprocaUon;' 

!• Bixenstlnc and WiUoni "Cooperative Choke 
--Pari ir'j ?♦ O. Swingle, "Effccu oi Prior 
Exposure to Cooperative or Compeeitive Treat' 
ineni Upon Subject's Responding in the Prls* 
oner's Dilemma/' Journal of Perionatiiy end 
Social Psychology, 10 (1963). 44-52; an^ Oskamp< 

ns. S. Komoriu and J. MechUngp "Betrayal 
and Reconciliation In a Two-Person Came/' 
Journal of Personatity end Scdat Psychotogij 6 
(1967). S49*$5$: and P. Swingte and H. Coady, 
"Effects of the Partner's Abrupt Strategy Change 
Upon Subject's Responding in the Prisoner's 
Dilemma/' Journal of Ptnonality and Social 
Psychology, 5 (1967), 

tSA, I. Teger, *The Effect o! Early Coopera* 
tlon on the Eicatatlon of Conffkt/' Joumat of 
Bxp€fimtnU\l Social Psycholp^y, 6 (1970). 



a function of his initial competitiveness. 
Highly cooperative lubjecta retaliated 
against the opponent's defection immedi* 
ately and severely while highly competi- 
tive subjects showed a tendency to be- 
come more cooperative following the 
opponent's shift to increased competi* 
tion.** McCHntock, Gallo, and Harrison 
found that subjects who were '^interna- 
tionalists'* were responsive to variations 
in an opponent's strategy but political 
"isolationists" were not.*^ Swingle and 
Gillis found that subjects were influenced 
more by abrupt changes in strategy by 
liked others than by disliked others.^^ 

There are several post hoc jypl itia- 
tions for these findings* It has been sug- 
gested that initial competitiveness com- 
municates a willingness to be competitive 
which deters future competitive behavior 
on the part of subjects after a switch 
towards cooperation has taken place. 
From a learning point of view the initial 
period of competition, which generally 
leads to mutual competitioni may give 
the subject a chance to team that the 
competitive behavior is a very possible 
but punishing outcome. Early coopera- 
tive behaviori on the other hand, gives 
the subject a chance to learn that com- 
petitive behavior can be highly reward- 
ing, a lesson he must unlearn if mutual 
cooperation is ever to be achieved. FinaU 
ly, Kelley notes that there is a tendency 
to attribute to oneself those actions of 
another that are consistent with one^s 
own interests. He writes that a possible 
explanation for the findings that an in- 
crease in cooperation results in more 
cooperation than does consistently high 

i> Swingle. 

20 C O, McCWntock. P. GaUo, and A. A. 
Harrison* "Some Effects of Variattoni In Other 
Strategy Upon Game Behavior/' Journal of 
Personality and Sackl Psychoiogy, 1 (1955). 119- 

si P. O. Swingle and 1. S, GIUIi. • EffecU of 
ihe Emotional Retatlonshlp Between Prougon- 
Isti in the Prisoner's Dilemma/* JoumaT of 
Personclily and Sodcl Psychology, 8 (1968). 160- 
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cooperative behavior may be that the 
subjects believe that their game be* 
havior^ not the intenttoni of the other, 
"caused** much of this change." 

It is apparent that no theoretical 
framework has been developed and tested 
to explain the above findings. Although 
the subjects are faced with abrupt 
changes in theii opponent's behavior, 
which may signal a variety of intentionsi 
there is no readily identlRable explana- 
tion for what the content of the message 
being communicated actually is. 

MulthChoics Gams 

The results of the research using multi- 
choice games, which allow a more precise 
and unambiguous communication of in- 
tentionSj in general show a higher re- 
ciprocity of cooperation than is normally 
found in the twoH:hoice situations. One 
set of studies has utilized an expanded 
PD game allowing each player a choice 
of six moves instead of the usual two; 
this permits the communication of de- 
grees of cooperativeness and competi- 
tiveness. In addition, the opportunity to 
use a signaling device to communicate 
one's planned behavior before actually 
making a choice in the game has been 
varied. A matching strategy and a con- 
ciliatory strategy, in which the confeder- 
ate was slightly more cooperative than 
was the subject^ induced more coopera- 
tive behavior than was present in a con- 
trol group consisting of pairs of subjects 
actually playing against each other.^' 
When the signaling device was used with 
integrity^ increases in cooperative be- 
havior tended to follow; there is, how- 
ever» a tendency to make, deceptive use 
of the signaling of planned behavior 
which results in a decrease of trust and 
an increase in competitive behavior.^^ 

tSH. H. Relley. ^'Attribution in Social Inter- 
action" (Gcoetal Learning fxm, 1971). 
sspuijuk and Skolnick. 
SiPilisttk and Skolnick; and M. Pllhuk. J. A. 



Pilisuk) Potteri Rapoport^ and Winter 
found that in those pairs of sybjects 
where both players had .taken a sub$tan<* 
tial unilateral initiative towards coop-* 
erative behavior at some point early in 
the course of play^ a prognosis for mutual 
cooperation was good,^* 

Wilson and Bixenstine added a third 
choice in the PD game which allowed a 
player to communicate a desire to co- 
operate without suffering excessive loss 
to himself or excessive gain to his op- 
ponent,^^ Their data do not show any. 
appreciable increase in the number of 
joint cooperative responses as a result 
of having thi^ alternative. Komofltsr, 
Sheposh, and Braver found that the use 
of a third choice in the PD game to com- 
municate "Pll cooperate if you will and 
we will both profit equally, but if ycu do 
not cooperate^ I will punish you/' in- 
duced more cooperative behavior than 
did the use of a third choice to communi- 
cate ^'I have the advantage and I intena 
to use it to the utmost,'' or "I wilt not 
use my power over you.*'" 

Deutschi Epstein^ Canavan, and Gum- 
pert used a more complicated bargaining 
game in which a variety of choices were 
available to players. Their experiment 
demonstrates that neither a punitive nor 
a rewarding response to noncooperative 
behavior is more effective in eliciting 
mutually rewarding cooperation. Re- 
warding noncooperative behavior leads 

Winter, R. Chaproan< and N« Haas< ''Honeity, 
Deceit, and Timing In the Din>tay o! Inten- 
tions." Behavioul Science, 12 (196^< 205*215. 

2SM. Pill$uk« P. Potter, Anatof Rapoport« 
and J. A. Winter, *'War Hawki and Peace 
Doves: Alternate Resolutloni oi Expetimental 
Conflicts," Journal of Conflict Resolution, 9 
(1965), 491-508. 

as K. V. Wilson and V. E. Bixenitlnc, "Effects 
of a Third Choice on Behavior in a Priioner'i 
Ditemma Game," Nebraska Psychlati^c Insti* 
tute and Kent State University, 1962. (Mimeo- 
graphcdA 

dTS. s. Komorita, J. P. Sheposh, and S. L. 
Braver, "Power, the Use oi Power, and Co* 
operative Choice In a Two-Petton Game,*' 
Jouwal of personality and Social Psycholcei, 8 
(1968), lU Ut 
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to exploitation unless it has been pre« 
ceded by a convincing display of aggres^ 
sive potentjal. Punishing noncooperative 
behavior makes it difficult for a subject 
to perceive cooperative intent^ for the 
threatening and aggressive nature of the 
behavior designed to deter noncoopera- 
tion interferes with that perception* A 
strategy which does not reciprocate hos- 
tility but nevertheless does not allow it 
to be rewarding seems to be effective in 
eliciting cooperative behavior so long as 
It is also generously responsive to the 
other's cooperative behavior" 

Sunrncry 

The findings of these studies can be 
explained post hoc as supporting the 
ppipositions that a message which is re- 
sponsive to the other person^s messages 
will have more impact than will a non- 
responsive message, serial redundancy is 
helpful in inducing cooperative behav- 
iofy dramatic switches in behavior may 
increase the impact and effectiveness of a 
message, and messages which unambig-; 
uousty communicate intentions aire more 
effective than messages which are am- 
biguous about intentions. 

STUDIES ALLOWING COMMUNICATION 
THROUGH OAMB BEHAVIOR AND 
WORDED MESSAGES 

A number of studies have operation- 
attzed communication by providing the 
dual channels of game behavior and 
worded messages. The worded messages 
have consisted of prepared notes a sub- 
ject could send, the opportunity to write 
I'otes of any sort to the opponent, talk- 
ing to the opponent on a telephone link-* 
age which distorted voice tone and in- 
flection, or using experimental apparatus 
in ways which could indicate one of a 

28 M. DeuUch, V, Epstein, D. Canavan, and 
P. GumperCi "Strategies of Indudnp; Coopera- 
tion: An Experimental Study," Journal of 
Conflicf Resolution, II (1967), 345 560. 



number of possible worded messages. The 
findings of the studies can be discussed 
and summarized under three broad 
areas: (1) the presence vs. absence of 
communication channels^ (2) the con- 
tent of the messages senti and (3) situ*» 
ational variables. 



Presence vs. Absence of 
Communication Channels 

There is a great deal of evidence that 
the presence of a channel in which 
worded messages can be sent and ex« 
changed, contrasted with the absence of 

such a channel, clearly Jnciregsw 

amount of cooperative behavior found 
in bargaining games.^ Swensson, how- 
ever, conducted a study which did not 
find significantly more cooperative be^ 
havior in conditions allowing for the 
exchange of worded messages contrasted 
with a condition allowing only for com- 
munication by game behavior.^^ Shure, 

99 M. Deuisch, *'Tru«t and Suspicion/' Journal 
of Conflict Resolution, 2 (I95S), 265-279; "The 
Effect oi Motivaiional Orientation Upon Trust 
and Suspicion/* Human Relations, IS (I960), 
i23-159; J. L, Loomii« "Conimunicltton« the 
Development of Trust, and Coopetlktive Be- 
havior/* Human Relations, 12 (1959), $05 SI5; 
M. Dcutsch and R. M. Krauss, ^'Studies of In- 
terpersonal Bar^ining/' Journal of Conflict 
Resolution, 6 (1962), 62-76; Evans, ''Effect 
of Unilateral Promise and Value of Rewards 
Upoti Cooperation and Trust/' Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 69 (1964), 587* 
590; G. H. Shure, R. J. Meeker, and E. A» 
Hansford, "The Effectiveness of Pacifist Strate- 
gies in Bargaining Games" Journal of Conflict 
Resolution, 9 (1965), 106-117; R. Radlow and 
M. F. Weldner, "Unenforced Commitments in 
'Cooperative' and 'Noncooperative* Non Con- 
siant-Sum Games," Joumal of Conflict ResoiU' 
tion, 10 (1966). 497-505; V. Daniels, "Communi- 
cation, Incentive! and Structural Variables in 
Interpersonal Exchange and Negotiation/' Jour* 
nal of Exf>erimental social Psycnclogyj i 
47-74; K. W. Tethunc, "Motives, Situation, 
and Interpersonal Conflict Within Prisoner's 
Dilemma," Journal of Ptrsonaliiy and Social 
Psychology, Monograph Supplement, 8 (1968); 
• and P. O. Swingle anj(l A. Santi, "Communica- 
tion in Non -Zero-Sum Games," Journal of Per* 
sonality and Social Psychology, 23 (1972), 64-63. 

30 R. G. Swensson, ' Cooperation In the Pris- 
oner's Dilemma Came 1: The Effects of Asym- 
metric Payoff Information and Explicit Com- 
munication," Behavioral Science, 12 (1967), 514- 
322. 
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Meeker, and Hansford found evidence 
that while worded messages produced 
more cooperative behavior in a limited 
number of subjects^ "for many others 
their resolve to dominate was strength- 
ened| or at least rationalizedi by attribu- 
ting trickery*' to the message sender.^* 
There is evidence that, while ^^anticipated 
opportunity" to exchange ^^orded mes- 
sages -'enhanced initial cooperativeness in 
the PD game/'^^ bargainers who have the 
channel available ''but do not make use 
of it to communicate either an appeal for 
cooperation or equity tend to be about 
as successful" in increasing the level of 
cooperative outcomes as pairs of bar- 
gainers who have the opportunity to 
communicate only through their game 
behavlor.^^ The overall evidence indi- 
cates that the use of two channels (i.e., 
behavior In the bargaining game and 
worded messages) is clearly superioi to 
the use of only the bargaining gam« be- 
havior as a message to induce coopera- 
tive behavior. These findings support the 
notions that the greater the number of 
channels used the more effective a mes- 
sage will be In inducing cooperative be- 
havior and that the greater the simul- 
taneous and serial redundancy of mes- 
sages aimed at inducing cooperative be- 
havior the more effective they will be. 

Message Content 

As a message increasingly allows for 
expression of intentions, expectations, 
conditions of retaliation and reconcilia- 
tion, and negotiation it will be more suc- 
cessful in inducing cooperative behav- 
ior.** Terhune found that the occur- 
rence of messages which specifically re- 
duced the ambiguity of intentions and 
expectations was correlated with amount 

siShureet ttl., 114. 

S3 Swingle and SantI, 54. 

83 Swingle and SantI, 61: and Deutsch and 
Krauss, 'Studies of Interpersonal Bargaining." 

BiLoomls; Evans; Shure ct al.; Radlow and 
Weidner; Daniels; and Swingle and Santi< 



of cooperative behavior.^* Krauss and 
Deutsch conclude that messages in- 
tended to be fair and aimed at increas-^, 
ing the possibilities of cooperation are 
desirable in inducing cooperative be- 
havior^ a conclusion supported by 
Swingle and Santi.^^ Messages which 
emphasize reciprocity of choice, the de- 
sirability of cooperative choices, or 
threatened penalties for noncoopprative 
choices are all effective in inducing co- 
operative behavior,*^ AH these studies 
support the notion that the more infor- 
mation contained within messages in- 
dicating the sender's cooperative inten- 
tions and expectations and the ways in 
which cooperative behavior can be co- 
ordinated, the more effective the mes- 
sages will be in inducing cooperative 
behavior. 

Situational Variables 

A variety of situational variables have 
been found to affect the level of co- 
operative behavior within the studies 
which have allowed communication 
through game behavior and worded mes- 
sages. There is evidence that the greater 
the competitiveness of the situation, the 
less communication chant^els will be used 
or the more likely they wilt be used to 
deceive, threaten, or insult the oppon- 
ent.^^ Krauss and Deutsch found that 
messages are more effective in inducing 
cooperative behavior if they are intro- 
duced after the bargainers have experi- 
enced the destructive effects of mutual 

8S Terhune. 

se R. M. Krauss and M. Deutsche "Communi- 
cation in Interpersonal Bargaining/' Journal of 
Personality and Social Psychology, 4 (1966), 572* 
577; and Swingle and Santi. 

STRadlow and Weidner. 

sa Deutsch. "Trust and Suspicion'' (195S): 
Deutsdi and Krauss, 'Studies o( Interpersonal 
Bargaining"; Pllisuk et zl, "Honesty. Deceit, 
and Timing**; Terhune; and D. Wallace and 
P. RothauSi "Communication, Group Loyalty, 
and Trust In PD Game/* Journal of Conflict 
Resolution, 15 (1969)> 570-580. 
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competition.^^ Evans found that when a 
powerful third party (i.e., the experi- 
menter) indicated that he would penal* 
ize anyone who used a communication 
channel to deceive the opponent, co« 
operation was enhanced;*^ Krauss and 
Deutsch found that when the experi- 
menter set norms for how the commun- 
ication channel should be used cooper- 
ation was facilitated.^^ Under competi- 
tive conditions, Shure, Meeker, and 
Hansford found that subjects thought 
the message sender was trying to de- 
ceive, trick, embarrass them or make 
them feel guilty." There '*s some evi- 
dence that task complexity affects com- 
munication, effectiveness; for very simple 
tasks which need to be completed in a 
short period of time the use of com- 
munication channels to exchange worded 
messages may interfere with task ac- 
complishment," Swensson and Terhune 
present some evidence that the sending 
of a message indicating that one will 
behave cooperatively may function as 
a commitment to d0 so, which increases 
cooperative behavior.** Making one*s 
worded zud behavioral messages con- 
gruent increases the probability of suc- 
cessfully inducing cooperative behav- 
ior.*' A communicated commitment to 
be cooperative will carry more v/cight 
when the person has behaved in trust- 
worthy ways in the past,** 



STUDIES ALLOWING COMMUNICATIOH 
THROUGH OAMB BEHAVIOR, WORDED 
MESSAGES, AND NONVERBAL MESSAGES 

As different channels for the seridi^g^ 
of messages become available, not only 
are a larger number of messages made 
available for simultaneous, transmission, 
but possible different kinds of meanings 
are communicated. By being able to see 
each other, for example, the subjects 
are provided with a set of nonverbal 
messages that provide a context in which 
the explicit verbal messages become 
more reliable. In a normal two-person 
conyersation _the verbal coinponents 
have been estimated to carry less than 
35 percent of the social meaning of 
the situation*' and, therefore, the pres- 
ence of nonverbal messages is important 
in inducing cooperative behavior, Wc 
communicate by our manner of dress, 
physique, posture, body tension, faciki ex- 
pression, degree of eye contact, hand and 
body movements, tone of voice, con- 
tinuities in speech such as rate, dura- 
tion, inflections, nonffuencies, and pauses, 
spatial distance, and touch, as well as 
by words, By comparison with verbal 
language, however, nonverbal messages 
are limited, ambiguous, and difficult to 
interpret accurately.*^ Usually nonverbal 
messages communicate feelings, likings, 
and preferences in ways which rein- 
force or contradict verbal messages. 

Communication Chcnnels 

The studies of communication chan- 
nels in situations allowing game behav- 
ior, worded messages, and nonverbal 
messages can be divided into studies 
focusing upon the alternation of different 
channels and studies focusing upon the 
simultaneous use and comparison of 

<r Ray Birdwhistelf, Kineslcs and Context: 
Essays on Body Motion Communication (Phila* 
dcfphla: Univ, of PcnniylvanJa Press, IWO), 
I5M58. 

<^ John^n/yHumanistic Social Psychology* 

} 
> 



Krauss and Deut^h. "Communtcailon in 
Interpersonal Bargaining." 

40 Evans. 

41 Krauss and DeutKh, " CorotnunlcatJon in 
Interpersonal Bargaining." 

42$liure el al. 

♦SC. B. McConvliJe and I. K. HcraphllJ, 
"Some Effects of Comrounlcatfon Restraints on 
Problem 'SolvinK Behavior," Journal of Social 
Psychology, 69 (1966), 265m 

44 Swensson; and Terhune. 

45 J. p. Gahagan and J. T. Tcdeschl. "Strategy 
and the Credibiiity of Promises In the Pris- 
oner's Dilecnma Came." Journal of Conflict 
Resolution, 12 (1968). 224-254: and J. Horal 
and J. T. Tedcschi, ^Effects of CredibiHty and 
Magnitude of Punishment on Compliance to 
Threats," Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology, 12 (1969J, 164169. 

4SGahagan and Tedeschi. 
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different channels. There have been a 
series o( studies in which the subjects 
play a bargaining game allowing only 
the game behavior as communicattoni 
then have an intermission in which the 
subjects could or could not communicate 
with each other face*ta*facei and then 
further play the bargaining game with 
game behavior as the only means of com* 
munication. The results of these studies 
indicate that while very short time 
periods of unstructuredi face-to«face com** 
munication do not increase cooperative 
behavior in a bargaining situation»^^ 
longer periods of unstructured^ face-to- 
face communication do increase cooper* 
ativc behavior.*^ 

There is evidence that the simul* 
taneous use of all verbal and nonverbal 
communication channels is characteristic 
of successful conflict management and 
resolution. Families which successfully 
manage conflicti for example^ exchange in- 
formation through verbal and nonverbal 
channels much more frequently than do 
families which are unsuccessful in man- 
aging conflict.** There are a variety of 
studies^ furthermorei which deal with 
comparisons among behavioral^ visual, 
auditory, and total nonverbal and verbal 
channels. There is evidence that the corn- 



et A. Scodel, J. 5. Minz$, F. Ratoosh, and M. 
Upcit, "Some DmrfpUvc Aspects oi Two- 
Ferton Non-Zero-Sum Games*' Joutnaf o/ Con. 
fiier Resolution, S (195% 1141)9, 

SOAnatol Rapopott^ A. Chammah, J. Dwycr, 
and J. Cyr, "Three-Person Non-Zcro Sum Non* 
neaoiiable Games* Behavioral Science, 1 (1962), 
56*5$; V. E. Blxenstlne, C. A. UvUt. and K. V. 
Wilion, "Collaboration Among Six Persons in 
a Friioaer't Dilemma Game/* Journal of Con- 

Jict Resolution, 10 (1966), m m; and V. £, 
Ixenstlne and J. Douglas. "Effect of Psycho* 
pathology on Group Consensus and Cooperative 
Choice w a Slx^Person Came* Journal of Person- 
ality and Social Psychology, 5 (1967). 32-57. 

»1V» M. Satlr, Conjoint Family Therapy: A 
Guide to Theory and Technique (Palo Alto. 
Calil; Sdence and Behavior Books, 1964): L. 
Namn, "Communication and Adjustment in 
Marriage/' Family Procest, 6 (1967). 17S184: 
and A. J. Ferretra tnd W. D. Winter, "Infor- 
mation Exchange and Silence In Normal and 
Abnormal Famiuei«'' Family Process, 7 (1968), 
251-276. 



binatton of game behavior and vitual 
nonverbal cuei) inducea more cooperative 
behavior than doed game behavior 
alone,** the combination of game behav- 
iofi wordsi and voice tone and inflection 
induces more cooperative behavior than 
either game behavior or game behavior 
and visual nonverbal cues,^^ and the 
combination of game behavior, words, 
and all nonverbal cues induces more co« 
operative behavior than either game 
behaviofi game behavior and noteSi 
game behavior and visual nonverbal 
cues, or game behavior, words and voice 
tone inflections.'^ These studies are con* 
gruent with the findings of studies of per-* 
suasioHj which have indicated that face* 
to*face communication is most effective 
in producing attitude and behavioral 
changes." Thus the greater number of 
channels through which messages can 
be senti the simultaneous redundancy 
provided by multi-channel communica* 
tion, and the two-way interaction pro* 
vided in face*to-face discussion, all in- 
crease the effectiveness and clarity of 
messages aimed at inducing cooperative 
behavior. It may be that the more 
channels used to send messages the less 
the ambiguity concerning the meaning 
and motivating intentions of the mes* 
sages (given simultaneous redundancy). 
Visual nonverbal cueSj for example, may 

84 H. Wlchman, "£{!ect$ of Isolation and 
Communication on Cooperation In a Two- 
Person Game/' Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology, 16 (1970), llUzO; and L W. DorriJ, 
G. Gentry, and H. H. Kelley, "Effectt Upon 
Bargatnlns ot Modality of Interactloni Initial 
Degree of Conflict, and Initial Ortentatloni." 
Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, 
In prets. 

sswichman. 

M D. 5. EJlls. "An Analyiii ol the Differential 
Cffecu of Various Types and Degrees of Com* 
munication Opportunity on Conflict Between 
Groups/' Dili Purdue Univ. IddS; D. H. Smith* 
"Communication and Negotiation Outcome/' 
Journal of COMmunkaiion, 19 (196% 24S'256; 
and Wlchman. 

£5 £. Kau and P. F. Laursfeld. Personal In- 
fluencet The Pari Flayed by People in the Flou> 
of Mass CommunUaiions (Glencoe, 111.: Free 
Press, 1955). 
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be the most ambiguous message and| 
while they do increase the probability of 
cooperative behavior^ they are not as 
effective as more unambiguous uords. 
The least ambiguous situation is when 
all the nonverbal cuesi words^ and game 
behavior indicate cooperative intent and 
information about cooperative behav- 
ior^ and it is this situation which does 
induce the most cooperative behavior* 



Message Content 

Effectiveness in inducing cooperative 
behavior increases as the messages con- 
tain explanations of how to behave co- 
operatively and a rationale for such be- 
havior.** Appeals emphasizing the need 
for cooperation, the other's responsibility 
to engage in cooperative behavior, and 
a , request for help in creating a co« 
operative situation are productive of 
cooperative behavior." Indicating one's 
cooperative intentions by proposing com- 
promises,^ accurately paraphrasing the 
other's position and feelings," inducing 
the other to role reverse by paraphrasing 
one's position and feelings,^ and non- 
verbally expressing coldness or an abrupt 
switch from anger to warmth** all in- 



»sEin$. 

BT J. W. Dorrls, "Reactions to Unconditional 
Cooperationt A Field Study Emphasizing Vari- 
ables Nctflccied in Laboratory Research, Jour- 
nat of PersoncUiy and Social Psychohsy, 22 
(1972), S87.S97. 

sSKrauss and Dcutsch, "Comraunicatlon in 
tnterpersonai Bargaining**; and D, W. Johnson, 
"Effects of Warmth of IntetactJon, Accursicy of 
Understanding, and the Proposal of Comprom- 
ises on the Listener's Behavior," Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, IS (1971), 207-216, 

WDJ W. lohnson, "Use of Role Reversal in 
Intcrgrpup Competition/' Journal of Personality 
and Sdcial Psychology, 7 (1967). 155 141; and 
"Warmth of Interaction, Accuracy of Under* 
standing, and Compromises/' 

•^Johnson, "Use of Role Reversal in Inter- 
gtoup Competition/' (1967); and ''Effectiveness 
oQ Role Reversal; Actor or Liucncr/' Psycho- 
logical Htpotts, 2B (1971\, 275-282. 

•Mohnson, "Warmth of Interaction, Accuracy 
of understandings and Compromises"; and 
••Effects of the Order of Expressing Warmth and 
Anger on the Actor and the Listener/' Journal 
of Counseling Psychology, 18 (1971), 571-578. 



crea$e the probability of successfully in- 
ducing cooperative behavior. It is only 
when these factor* are ^red competently, 
however, that they will be effective.*^ 
The similarity of connotative meanings 
of concepts and words relevant to the 
conflict is important in successful con- 
flict management,*^ 



Situational Variables 

The ability to survey another*s post- 
cooperative-agreement behavior is im- 
portant if one is to honor his commit- 
ment to behave cooperatively,** It is 
evident that communication must take 
place under a promotive goal interde- 
pendent structuie in which cooperation 
is necessary to achieve rewarding out- 
comes if communication is to facilitate 
cooperation,*' The affective relationship 
of liking or friendship makes a difference 
in how bargaining is conducted and the 
type of agreements made/* Psychopath- 
ology of the individuals involved in the 
coi}fiict seems to interfere with using 
communication to agree upon coopera- 
tive behavior, as individuals who have 
pathological tendencies tend to mis- 
trust and violate such agreements.*^ 



Conclusions 

The review of research on communi- 
cation in conflict situations evokes sev- 
eral criticisms ^hich can be made con- 
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ceriiing almost all of the research. The 
first criticism focuses on the lack of con* 
ceptualizatton of conflict and communi- 
cation. Often the most superficial con* 
ceptual definition is given for conflict 
and often no conceptual definition at all 
is given for comunication. There have 
been instances where a standard opera^ 

, tional definition has provided an area 
with some momentum, as with the IQ 
test and the F*Scale, but in general 
productive research depends upon ade- 
quate conceptualization of the concepts 
being investigated. Without adequate 
conceptualization it is difficult to build 
theoretical models to organize and stim< 

» ulate research. Concepts determine the 
behavioral field Qbserved, affecting the 
principles derived from the observations, 
which in turn aflfect the hypotheses, 
laNvs, and theories constructed. Without 
clarification of the concept "communica- 
tion," no theory of eflfective communica- 
tion in conflict situations can be built. 

The second genera! criticism is the 
lack of theorizing to test significant hy- 
potheses. Although many of the studies 
find reliable relationships among vari- 
ables they do not demonstrate the con- 
ditions under which such relationships 
^re strongest or the reasons why such 
relationships exist. A variety of post hoc 
explanations are presented to explain the 
results of individual studies, but a fan- 
tastic lack of actual theory is being 
tested. The value of research is to pro- 
mote theoretical advances in the area 
under study. The relationship between 
theory and research is complementary; 
theory is not useful unless it is empiri- 
cally verified by research, and research 
is not useful unless it is related to theory. 
It is their relationship to theory which 
gives research findings their significance; 
research findings which have no relation 
to theory are trivial. From this point of 
view almost al! research conducted on 
communication In conflict situations is 
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trivial and of no significance as yet. Al- 
though there are numerous studies in 
the area, the lack of theory leaves the 
research findings unorganized, undirec- 
ted, unexplainable, and unimportant. 

Two major criticisms can be made 
about how communication has been 
operationalized in conflict research. Firsts 
the operational ' finitions used for com- 
munication have been inadequate in 
clarifying the concept of communication. 
When studying an inexact, complex con- 
cept such as communication the opera- 
tional definitions should explicate com- 
munication into a concept which can 
be more precisely specified in order to 
make future research more theoretically 
significant. This has not been done in 
the conflict research. Second, the opera- 
tionalizations of communication have 
been unproductive in advancing theory. 
The purpose of an operational definition 
is to serve as an index of a concept 
which is related to other concepts within 
a theory. Operational definitions serve 
the purpose of defining or partially de- 
fining theoretical concepts in terms of 
observable data in order to test the em- 
pirical validity of a theory. The lack of 
conceptualization of communication and 
the inadequacy of the operational defi- 
nitions used combine to make most of 
the research in this area unproductive in 
advancing theory. 

A fourth general criticism is that the 
dependent variable most often used is 
the quantity of cooperative behavior in 
the conflict situation. It is doubtful 
whether this is the most appropriate 
dependent variable to use. There is a 
large gap between accurately receiving 
a cooperative message and deciding to 
respond with cooperative' behavior. 

Research on communication in conflict 
situations has by and large ignored the 
theoretical literature in communication. 
This results in misdirected research 
which is irrelevant to current communi- 
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cation thcoryf repeats work that has al-* 
ready been done^ and results in diibious 
assumptions about the communication 
process, all of which may invalidate 
much of the research which has been 
conducted* 

Fifialiyi there is frequently an un- 
bridged gap between the results found 
by researchers and the application of 
the findings to other conflict situations. 
The social importance of this area makes 
it imperative that research be conducted 
to validate communication procedures 
which can be used in actual interpersonal 
and intergroup conflicts. 

IThe research findings reyiewed^can be 
used as evidence that a variety pf mes- 
sage and channel characteristicai situa- 
tional variables^ and communication pro- 
cedures are effective in inducing coopera- 
tive behavior in a conflict situation. Yt% 
most of the research reviewed is only of 
limited value for validating theory as 
only post hoc explanations of the results 
can be presented. Most of the research 



reviewed has not contributed significant* 
ly to an understanding of the conditions 
under tvhich certain types of messages « 
sent through certain types of channels 
in the context of certain situational vari- 
ables will be received in such a way as 
to influence the decision to respond co- 
operatively. Future research in this im- 
portant area should be characterized by 
the testing of theoretically based hypo- 
theses drawn from models of the com- 
munication process which include con- 
cepts that readily lend themselves to 
clariiication and explication through 
operationalization. Most of the re^arch 
reviewed here has used communication 
variables as independent variables; in ' 
the future it may be fruitful to investi- 
gate the conditions under which coopera- 
tively oriented messages will be sent to 
an opponent. Finally^ more time and ef- 
fort should be spent on validating pro- 
cedures of effectively communicating 
within a variety of interpersonal and in- 
tergroup conflicts. 
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OPPORTUNITY TO COMMUNICATE AND SOCIAL 
ORIENTATION IN IMAGINARY-REWARD BARGAINING 

JAMtS C. GRSENWOOD 



GENERALLY, the assumption is 
made in the traditional approach 
to argumentation and bargaining that 
communication is always of value in con- 
flict resolution. The task has been de- 
fined as prescribing the most effective 
means of communicating. This study ap- 
proaches conflict resolution in a descrip- 
tive rather than a prescriptive way and 
tests the assumption that communication 
has inherent value in conflict resolution. 

Surprisingly negative results have oc- 
curred in some bargaining studies com- 
paring the presence and absence of op- 
portunity to communicate, Deutsch and 
Krauss, Wandell^ and Scodel et al., re- 
ported little or no improvement in the 
performance of subjects who were per- 
mitted explicit communication compared 
with subjects who were not allowed to 
communicate.' Communication actually 
ted to lower levels of cooperation in the 
first two studies. In studies by Daniels 
and by Swensson, subjects with the op- 
portunity to communicate tended to per- 
form more successfully than subjects 
without that opportunity^ although dif- 
ferences did not reach the .05 level of 
significance.^ 

Mr. Crcenwood is a dociotai student in the De- 
par Imeni 0/ Communicati<m, the Ohio State 
Unlversiiy, 

s Morton Deutsch and Robert M. Krauu. 
*'Studlei of Interpersonal Bargaining/* /ournaf 
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t. Sayer MInas, Phllburn Ratoosh, and Milton 
ipcu, "Some Desalptive Aspects of Two Penon 
Non-^^ro-Sum Games/' Journal of Conflict 
Resolution, S (1950). 114.119, 

3 Victor Daniels, "Communication. Incentive, 
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However, those studies focusing on the 
content of messages rather than on the 
mere opportunity to communicate pre- 
sent a different picture. Krauss and 
Deutschi and Loomis reported statis- 
tically significant improvement when 
subjects were tutored to engage in fair 
bargaining or when ijubjects ihcrcasid 
the completeness of their messages by 
including statements of expectation, in- 
tention, retaliation, and absolution.^ 
But Swensson failed to find a difference 
in the efifects of three messages with dif- 
fering affective tones.^ 

Varying social orientation, Deutsch 
found subjects with a cooperative orien- 
tation behaved cooperatively in a pris- 
oner's dilemma significantly more fre- 
quently than did subjects with an in- 
dividualistic or competitive orientation. 
Further, subjects who were allowed to 
communicate tended to cooperate more 
frequently than did those without the 
opportunity to communicate, although 
significant differences attributable to op* 
portunity to communicate occurred only 
for subjects with an individualistic orien- 
tation.^ 

and Structural Variables in Interpersonal Ex* 
change and Negotiation/' Journal of Experh 
mental Social Psychology, $ (1967). 47-74; Rich- 
ard G. Swensson. ''Cooperation in the Prisoner's 
Dilemma Came I: The Effects of Asymmetric 
Payoff Information and Explicit Communica- 
tion/* Pthavioral Science, 12 (1967). S14-SW. 

s Robert Krauss and Morton Deutsch, "Com* 
munlcation in Inteipcrsonal Bargaining/' Jour* 
nai of Personality and Social Psychology, i 
(1966), 572-577; James L. Loomis, ^'Comrauni- 
cation, the Development of Trust, and Coopera- 
tive Behavior," Human Relations, 12 (1959), 

< Swensson, SI4 522. 

» Morton Deutsch, "The Effect of Motiva- 
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The two variables manipulated in this 
study were social orientation and the 
opportunity to communicate, Two social 
orientations were used: (1) cooperative 
—each subject was led to feet that the 
welfare of the other person as welt as his 
own welfare was important and that the 
other person felt the same way; and (2) 
competitive--each subject was led to feel 
that he wanted to do as well as he could 
for himself and also better than the other 
person and that the other person felt 
the same way,* Three levels of communi- 
cation opportunity were employed: (1) 
unrestricted — both subjects could talk 
to the other as often as they wished; 
(2) moderate restriction— both subjects 
could talk to the other three times in 
each game; and (3) high restriction — 
both subjects could talk to the other 
only once in each game. Only the fre- 
quency of opportunity to communicate 
was. controlled, not length of message 
nor type of message. The dependent 
variable was the number of **succcss- 
fur* bargains each pair of subjects con- 
eluded. 

Two hypotheses were tested: (1) dif- 
ferences in the opportunity to communi- 
cate will affect the number of successes 
obtained in a simple bargaining setting; 
and (2) cooperative orientation and 
competitive orientation will affect the 
number of successes obtained. 

Method 

The game matrix developed to piovide 
the essential features of bargaining is 
shown in Figure 1,^ Playei^ row can 

tional Orientation Upon Trust and Suspicion/' 
Human nelationij 15 (I960), 123430^ 

<>Thc instructions to ihc »ub|cm included 
a slight modificalbn o! the Inslrudlonj Beuisch 
used to establish these orientations* Sec Dcutsch. 

mm. 

T A game tnatrlx is an application of the 
theory of ganocs of strategy which is enjoying 
increasing popularity with political scientists, 
economists, and the military* Sec. e.g., Thomas 
C. SchcHIng, The StraUgy of Ccnftici (Cam^ 



choose either row A or B and player 
column can choose column X, Y, or Z, 







Column 






X 


Y 


Z 


Row A 






»043 


B 


$13^3 


$3^13 


$3^ 



•First figure In each ceJI 1a rotv's payoff. 
FicURJE I. Payoff Matrix 

The cell intersecting row's choice and 
column^s choice is the payoff> with row 
receiving the first number in the pair. 
A "successful" resolution of the conflict 
is defined as cell AX, the cell with the 
greatest total payoff. This is the_best. . 
solution for both players since it pays 
a total of ^23, or $7 more than the next 
best cell. If it is to be the best solution 
for column, however, partners must 
agree to redistribute the payoff; as origi- 
nally distributed, column could not rea- 
sonably be expected to choose since 
his payoff would inevitably be higher in 
y. Thus, without an agreement to re- 
distribute! an AX combination must be 
considered an error attributable to a 
failure to understand the game. 

With this matrix, both players should 
perceive the possibility of reaching an 
agreement in which each party would be 
better off than if no agreement is reached. 
Without an agreement to split the $23 
in cell AX, the rational choice for column 
is V. The rational choice for row, who 
realizes that column will choose Y, is A 
if row wishes to minimize the difference 
between himself and column. Otherwise, 
row*s rational choice is B. Hence, either 
cell AY or cell BY can be considered 
rational in the absence of a redistribution 
agreement, depending on row's, goals. 

bridge: Harvard Univ. Press, I960); Martin 
Shublk, ed.i Game Theory and Related Ap 
preaches to Social Behavior (New York! Wiley, 
1064)', Anatol Rapoport, fights, Games, and 
Debates (Ann Arbor: Unlv, of Michigan Press. 
1060), 
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Neither player has a disproportionate 
amount of power. Column is guaranteed 
a minimum of $7 in Y, so he is not forced 
to accept an "unfair" bargain in cell AX, 
Row controls $20 in cell AX. Therefore, 
he has sufficient wherewithal to make an 
enticing offer (at least better than $7) 
to column. Thus, both players >vould 
benefit from an arrangement distributing 
the lucre in cell AX. 

Subjects, 84 volunteers from speech 
fundamentals classes at Northern Illinois 
University, were assigned to pairs, each 
pair playing a series of seven trials. 
Seven pairs of subjects were assigned 
to each of the six social orientation^com- 
munication restriction cells. Cooperative- 
ly oriented subjects always played with 
their like orientation, as did competi- 
tively oriented subjects. 

Subjects were instructed that the pay- 
off within any cell was subject to rear- 
rangement if both players agreed to the 
new distribution. This provided the 
source of conflict and the subject matter 
for discussion between players, Any pair 
unable to reach a mutually acceptable 
redistribution submitted secret ballots, 



thus accepting as a payoff the intersect 
tion of row and column without a redis^ 
tributlon, All payoffs were imaginary^ 
and subjects were so informed before 
playing. 

As Table 1 shows, main effects were 
found for both social orientation and 
communication opportunity. The inter- 
action was not significant. The pattern 
of means (Table 2) indicates that suc- 
cessful bargaining is facilitated by a 
cooperative orientation and by increased 
opportunity to communicate. Howeyer| 
;-tests among pairs of ceil means within 
orientation and communication condi- 
tions revealed only two differences sig- 
nificant beyond .OS: among subjects with 
a com peri tive orientation, unrestricted 
communication results in significantly 
more successful bargains than does high- 
ly restricted communication; and, given 
unrestricted communication, a coopera- 
tive social orientarion results in signifi- 
cantly more successful bargains than does 
a competitive orientation. 



TABLE I 

Analysis of Vaiuancx Summarv Tabce 



Source 


SS 


di 


MS 


F 


Kows (orientation) 

Columns (communlcacion) 

Interaction 

Error (whhln ce]h) 


50.58 
26.SS 
L48 
119,72 


1 
2 

56 


50.58 
12.16 
.14 
5.55 


1&.15« 
5.$5» 

.22 


Totals 


1^7.91 


41 






•Significant beyond .05 level. 










TABLE 2 
Mean Successes Per Tiieatment** 








Opportunity to Communicate 

Moderate Kitth 
Unrestricted Restriction Restriction 


Combined 


Orientation 
Competitive 
Cooperative 
Combined 


5.42t 
4.06 


2.00 
5.86 
2,95 


IJ4» 
5.14 

2,14 


1.95 
4.14 



fMeans with same sign differ beyond .05 level. 

••Means were compaied siatistlcalty only within ortcntaiion and communlcaiion levels. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL VERIFICATION OF ^CHELLING'S 
TACIT COMMUNICATION HYPOTHESIS 

THOMAS E. HARRIS and ROBERT M« SMITH 



SCHELLIKG isolates the concept 
^^tacit communication,^' communica- 
tion occurring via the common under- 
standings of the two parties rather than 
by means of explicit messages sent 
through identifiable channels.^ He as- 
serts that such communication must oc- 
cur to coordinate behavior wh^Mver 
other messages are incomplete, difHculti 
unreliable, or nonexistent. Although one 
may argue that it is fairly obvious that 
"a great deal of communication goe^ on 
without any spoken or written state- 
ments being made/^^ the nature and 
scope of this form of communication 
have not been carefully studied.^ 

Tacit communication depends on the 
saliency of certain cultural or situational 
features in a conflict or, for that matter» 
in any setting where explicit messages 
are not feasible. Bargains frequently can 
be struck without overt communication, 
simply by the tacit observation by both 
parties of some situational element that 
stands out in such a way that its mutual 
observation becomes likely. For example, 
two parties faced with the need to divide 
$100 without overt communication will 
almost always utilize a 50-50 split. A 
husband and wife accidentally separated 

A/r. Harris is assistant professor of speech, 
Rutgers Vniwsitv, Afr. Smith is assistant pro* 
fesor of speech, Wichita State Vniversiiy, They 
wish to acknowledge the assistance of Herbert 
IV» Simons* 

1 Thomas C. Scheming. The Strategy of Con« 
flict (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. PrcM, 1960). 

2 Michael Nicholion. Confiici Analysis (New 
York: Barnes and Noble, 1971), p. S. 

S Tames T. Tcdeschl, "Threats and Prom- 
ises,''^ p. 160. and Bertram H. Raven and Arle 
W. Kruglansk]. ''Conflict and Power/* p, 91, In 
The Structure of Conflict, ed. Paul Swingle 
(New york: Academic Press, 1970). 



in a department store normally manage 
to accomplish reunion without intercoms 
or paging systems simply by returning 
to their most frequented section of the 
store or going to the information booth. 
As Schelling says: 

The Kudy of udt bargalning-~bargaialng in 
which coDunutiic^lloA Jl jnpo^mpl^te or 
possible— assumes imporitnce . . < in cotmeolon 
with limited war, or, for that matUfi with 
limited competition, Jurisdictional maneuverSf 
jockeying in a traffic Jam, or getting along with 
a neighbor that one doel not speak to.^ 

In spite of th^ concept^s importance, 

except for anecdotes and'hofnety Illustrations, 
we suddenly become aware that we have very 
little evidence; finished research ^a( focuief 
systematically on historical cases of such phe* 
nomena as cadt t>argalnlng.S 

Three studies, besides Schelling^G in* 
formal ones^ have been conducted em- 
ploying Tacit Communication Games 
(TCG). Willis and Joseph used TCG 
in continual play among various partner 
combinations and concluded that con- 
tinual play tended to increase informa- 
tion but decrease coordination.^ Solomon 
found that schizophrenics were less suc- 
cessful in TCG than were college stu- 
dents.^ Fry found that success in TCG 

^SdielUng, p. 55. 

s Charles A, McClelland, "The Reorientation 
oi the Sociology of Conflict: A Review." rev. of 
The Strategy of Conflict, by Thomas C. Schell- 
ino;, and Conflict and Defeme: A General 
Theory, by Kenneth E. Bouldingj Journal of 
Confiici Resolution, 6 (1962), 92. 

S Richard H. WllUs and Myron L. Joseph, 
"Bargaining Behavior. I. 'Prominence' as a Pre- 
dictor of the Outcome of Games of Agreement," 
Journal of Conflict Resolution, S (1959), I02'1IS. 

tL. Solomon, "Schlrophrenic Communica* 
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is pjrdy a function of a^e, with the 
greatest success achieved by college stu* 
dents, followed by adolescents, followed 
by pre«adolescehts.^ 

Method 

Subjects were 74 undergraduates at a 
large university and 66 undergraduates 
at a small college. At both schools, sub- 
jects were randomly divided into two 
groups. Members of the **real partners" 
group were randomly assigned to dyads; 
members of the ''hypothetical partners" 
group were told that they were ploying 
with an imaginary partner similar to 
themselves. Instructions for all subjects 
were: 

During the nexi fifteen to twenty minutes, we 
will be conducting an exercise in the form 
of a gan^e designed to Inveitlgite one bspcct of 
communication. This U not a test and each 
person's answers will be kept strictly confi* 
dential. Please refrain from talking during the 
exerdse. As the instructions I am about to hand 
you make clear, this Is a game of coordination 
and you can win only if you and your partner 
are able to coordinate your answers. Please read 
the instructions carefully. After completing the 
ftnt page, you may ask questions concerning the 
procedure. 

Each copy of the TCG contained gen- 
eral instructions explaining the concept 
of coordination as an exercise in non- 
verbal communication. The "real part- 
ners" group was also asked to indicate 
on a seven-level scale the amount of 
prior interaction they had had with their 
randomly assigned partners. As a s;jmple 
test to familiarize subjects with the 
TCG, the following example was used: 
"Name 'heads' or *tails.* If you and your 
pattner name the same side, you both 
win a prize." The vast majority picked 

lion: Experimental Studies in Tacit C^jordina- 
lion/' paper read at Eastern Psychological As- 
sociaiion, New York, April 1060. 

8 Charles L. Fry. Developmental Fxamin- 
ation of Performance in a Tacit Coordination 
Game Situation" Journal of Personality and 
Social Psychology, 5 (1967). 227-281- 
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heads and apparently undeistood the 
importance of coordinated behavior for 
winning the game. 

FiGUME 1. 

Tacit Co mnaunicatlon Caroe 

1. Circle one of the numbers listed below* You 
win if you and your partner succeed in circling 
the same number. 

7 100 13 261 99 555 

2. Put a check mark in one of the 12 boxes 
(□). You win If you and your partner both 
succeed in checking the same box. 



□ 


n 


□ 


n 


□, 


n 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 



5p Circle one of the amounts of money lined 
below. You win if you and your partner suc- 
ceed in circling the same amount of money. 

$10 $10,000 $1,000,000 $^ $8000 

4. You are to meet your partner at Grand 
Central Station in New York City, but you and 
your partner do not know the hour of the 
meeting. You have no prior understanding 
with your partner on when to meet and you 
cannot communicate with each other. You both 
must guess the exact minute of the day for 
the meeting. At which of the times listed be- 
low will you appear for the meeting? Circle 
one. 

9:30 a.m. 5:00 p.m. 12:00 noon 5:00 p.m. tO.OOa.m, 
1:00 p.m. 9:00 a.m. 2:00 p.m. 

5. You and your partner are each to pick one 
of five letters: K. G, W, L. or R. H you pick 
the same letter> you win; if you pick different 
letters, you get nothing. The prize you get 
depends on the letter you both pick; but the 
prizes are not the same for each of youj and 
the letter that would yield you the highest 
prize may or may not be his most profitable 
letter. For you the prizes would be as follows: 
K r=: 4; G r=: 3; W rs 1; L 2: R 5. 

You have no idea what his schedule of prizes 
looks like. Vou begin by proposing* to him the 
letter R--ihat being your best letter. Before 
he can reply, the master of ceremonies inter- 
venes to say that you were not supposed to be 
allowed to communicate and that any further 
communication will disqualify you both. You 
must simply circle one of the letters below, 
hopinj? that the other chooses the same letter. 
Which letter do you pick? 

K G W L R 

6. You and your partner are each given a piece 
of paper, one of which is blank and the other 
whh an **X" written on it. The one who gets 
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the "X" has the choice of leaving; it alone or 
erasing it; the one who gets ihc blank sheet 
has the choice oi leaving It blank or writing an 
"X" on it. U when you have made your choice, 
there is an ''X" on only one of the sheets, the 
holder of the *'X*' gets $3.00 ami the holder of 
the blank sheet geti |2.00. If both sheets have 
''XV* or both sheets are blank, neither gets 
anything. Your sheet of paper has the original 
"X" on it; do you leave it alone or cra^e it? 

Check one: 

leave "X" alone erase the *'X" 



Six of the TCG exercises developed by 
Schelling were used. As Figure 1 indi- 
cates, the first four were entirely tests 
of cooperative behavior while the last 
two introduce a mixed-motive or bar- 
gaining situation where one player can 
win at the relative expense of the other. 

Results 

Schelling^s predictions proved to be 
substantially correct. The answers he 
forecast were; (1) the first three num- 
bers with 7, 100 and 13 in order of popu- 
larity; (2) upper left-hand corner; (3) 
$1,000,000 or some number to the power 
of ten (I tested against the first pre- 
diction); (4) twelve noon; (5) R; and 
(6) 

The *^real partners" and ^'hypothetical 
partners" groups did not differ, and 
their results are reported together. Fur- 



thermore, in the "real partners" group no 
significant correlation was found between 
extent of coordination and reported pre- 
vious interaction with partner. 

Table 1 shows that extensive tacit com- 
munication occurred, with nine of twelve 
comparisons confirming Schelling's pre- 
dictions via chi square tests. Two of the 



TABLE 1 

Cm Square Results for Conformity 
TO ScH£ixiN*c*s Predictions 



Question 


College 


Univer$it> 


1 


.00411 • 


.0479S* 


2 


.00001 • 




3 


.12908 


.00424* 


4 


.00467* 


.00095* 


5 


.12984 


.01441* 


6 


,21198 


,01350» 



♦Significant beyond .05 level. 



three comparisons that failed to verify 
the predictions involved students at the 
small college in the two mixed-motive 
exercises. 

The results underscore the importance 
of tacit communication in situations in- 
volving conflict. By understanding tacit 
variables, opponents are able to gain in- 
formation about the other's present and 
future behavior. Such knowledge works 
both to enhance strategy and to avoid 
totally dysfunctional escalation. 



